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Our  man  inViet  Nam. 


“Machine  gunners  were  firing  from  the  tops  of  the  tanks  as  we 
jumped  out.  The  staccato  sound  of  the  machine  guns,  punctuated 
by  the  roar  of  the  tank  cannons,  reverberated  from  both  sides  of 
this  sun-baked  stretch  of  Route  12,  some  50  miles  north  of  Saigon. 
We  were  caught  in  a  cross  fire.” 

That’s  Donald  Kirk,  Far  Eastern  correspondent  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  In  a  recent  series  of  articles,  Kirk  reported  on  strategic 
tank  fights,  enemy  soldiers  who  “will  look  you  straight  in  the  eye 
and  shoot  at  you,”  and  the  mounting  tensions  of  the  blockade  in 
North  Viet  Nam. 

Vivid,  on-the-firing-line  reporting,  from  top  correspondents  around 
the  world,  is  a  Chicago  Tribune  tradition.  That’s  one  reason  we 
have  more  readers  than  any  other  newspaper  in  Mid  America. 
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If  you  want  to  know  how  we  feel  about  the  news,  you’ll  have  to  get  inside  the 
Herald-Examiner.  Because  we  believe  the  front  page— and  all  of  our  complete 
news  columns— are  no  place  to  let  our  opinions  show. 

Oh,  we  have  lots  of  opinions,  all  right.  Today’s  Herald-Examiner  wouldn’t 
be  nearly  so  interesting  without  its  wide  range  of  editorials  and  features. 

But  we  keep  them  clearly  labeled.  And  strictly  separated  from  our  straight 
news  stories. 

That’s  why  so  many  more  people  are  buying  us  today.  Why  our  ABC  has 
rebounded  to  over  V2  million  families.  Making  us  a  medium  you  can’t  afford 
to  miss.  Better  buy  some. 
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Get  the  most  complete 
picture  yet  of  Russia's  top 


Leonid  Brezhnev  doesn’t  chat  with  journalists. 

His  official  biography  is  unrevealing. 

In  fact,  of  all  world  leaders,  Russia’s  party  boss  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  least  known. 

So  Parade  writer  Lloyd  Shearer  had  to  get  his  story  the 
hard  way.  By  piecing  together  vignettes  from  sources  in  a 
dozen  countries. 

The  article  offers  some  surprising  insights  into  Brezhnev’s 
rise  to  the  top  (largely  by  knowing  when  to  keep  his  mouth 
shut),  his  political  views  (conservative,  like  Nixon’s),  and 
private  life  (his  favorite  masseuse  is  named  Olga). 

Parade  even  tracked  down  a  Milwaukee  storeowner  who 
remembers  Brezhnev  from  junior  high  school  in  Russia. 

All  told,  we  believe  it’s  the  most  incisive  Brezhnev  piece 
that’s  ever  been  printed. 

It  appears  this  Sunday,  when  Brezhnev  and  President 
Nixon  are  linked  together  in  front  page  headlines. 

And  both  its  freshness  and  timeliness  are  typical  of  Parade 
reporting.  Reporting  that’s  helped  make  Parade  the  Number 
One  general  interest  weekly. 


In  Parade, 

America's  largest 
general  Interest  weekly. 

In  98  major  newspapers  with  17300,000  circulation, 
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We  asked  teachers  vsn^  it 
what  they  think  about 

NATIONAL 

NEWSCHECK 


Published  by  Congressional  Quarterly  and  Editorial  Re¬ 
search  Reports,  NATIONAL  NEWSCHECK  is  a  weekly 
service  designed  for  teachers  using  newspapers  as  a 
teaching  aid.  NEWSCHECK  includes  background  brief¬ 
ings  of  upcoming  news,  a  futures  log, questions  on  news¬ 
worthy  events,  suggested  classroom  activities,  a  local 
issue  and  artwork  to  be  used  as  a  master  for  overhead 
transparency. 

Results  from  five  pilot  programs  around  the  nation  show 
NATIONAL  NEWSCHECK,  with  the  sponsoring  paper's 
logo,  can  put  your  newspaper  in  the  classroom  more 
often,  more  effectively. 

Listen  to  what  teachers  have  to  say: 

"Really  helps  motivate  class  discussion."  Beverly,  Mass. 
"MUCH  easier  to  encourage  students  to  enjoy  the  news." 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

"Helps  plan  ahead;  gives  review  of  past  events  leading 
to  current  events."  Largo,  Fla. 

"I  can  make  lesson  plans  ahead  instead  of  waiting  until 
my  morning  paper  arrives."  Baltimore,  Md. 

"NEWSCHECK  has  excellent  class  activities."  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla. 

"Helps  teachers  use  papers  to  greater  advantage.  Keep 
it  coming!"  Rochester,  N.H. 

NATIONAL  NEWSCHECK  is  all  set  to  go  to  school  with 
your  newspaper  this  fall.  Ask  us  how  you  can  fit  NEWS- 
CHECK  into  your  program  for  a  better-than-ever  News- 
pa  per-in-the-Classroom. 

If  you  do  not  yet  have  a  Newspaper-in-the-Classroom 
program,  NEWSCHECK  can  effectively  serve  as  your  pa¬ 
per's  "door  opener"  with  educators. 


Congressional  Quarterly 

NATIONAL  NEWSCHECK 

1725  K  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20006 

Please  tend  NEWSCHECK  brochures,  rote  cards,  pilot  program 
results  and  sample  copies  to: 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
CITY  ... 


.  STATE . ZIP . 

. . We  hove  o  Newspoper-in-Clossroom  program. 

.  We  ore  planning  o  Newspoper-in-Clo$$room  program. 
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21-24— N  ew  York  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Holiday  Inn  Downtown. 
Rochester. 

21- June  2 — API  seminar  for  managing  editors  &  news  editors.  Columbia 
University. 

22- 24 — Pacific  Northwest  International  Circulation  Managers  Association 
Hotel  Lewis  &  Clark,  Lewiston,  Idaho. 

24-28 — Canadian  Managing  Editors'  Conference.  St.  John,  N.B. 

26—  Ohio  Newspaper  Association  Offset  Clinic.  Marietta  College,  Marietta, 

Ohio. 

27 —  Oklahoma  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association.  Arrowhead 
Lake,  McAlester. 

JUNE 

1- 3 — Mississippi  Press  Association.  Buena  Vista  Hotel,  Biloxi. 

2 —  Canadian  Pness  meeting  of  French-language  news  editors.  Ottawa. 

2-3 — Oklahoma  Press  Association.  Fountainhead  Lodge,  Checotah. 

4-16— API  Seminar  for  Advertising  Executives  (Newspapers  over  75,000 

circulation)  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

4- 8 — Newspaper  Division,  Special  Libraries  Association.  Statler  Hilton,  Bos¬ 
ton.  i 

5- 8 — International  Pness  Institute.  Munich,  W.  Germany. 

8- 10 — New  York  State  Dailies  Advertising  Managers  Bureau.  Pine  Tree 

Point  Club,  1,000  Islands,  Alexandria  Bay.  1 

9 —  Canadian  Press.  Ontario  News  Editors.  Sarnia,  Ont.  1 

11-15 — ANPA  Research  Institute  Production  Management  Conference  with 

Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Convention  Hall,  At¬ 
lantic  City,  N.J. 

11-13 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Friar  Tuck  Inn, 

Cairo,  N.Y. 

13-16 — North  American  Newspaper  Travel  Advertising  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion.  Eden  Roc.  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

15— California-Nevada  Associated  Press  News  Editors  Council.  Rickey's 
Hyatt  House,  Palo  Alto. 

15-17 — Kentucky  Associated  Press  Association.  Cumberland  Falls  State  Park. 

15- 17 — Tennessee  Press  Association.  River  Terrace  Hotel,  Gatlinburg,  Tenn. 

16 —  Canadian  Press.  West  news  editors.  Prince  George,  B.C. 

16-17 — Michigan  Associated  Press  Editors.  Hidden  Valley,  Gaylord. 

18-21 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers.  Shera¬ 
ton  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

18-21 — SNPA  Foundation  workshop:  Women's  Pages.  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Lexington. 

18-30 — API  Seminar  for  City  Editors  (over  75,000  circulation).  Columbia 
University,  New  York. 

18-19 — Idaho-Utah-Spokane  AP  Association.  Sun  Valley. 

21- 24 — National  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Miami,  Fla. 

22- 24 — Texas  Press  Association.  Emerald  Beach  Holiday  Inn,  Corpus  Christ!. 

22- 25 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Hilton  Washington 
Club  Inn,  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

23- 25 — New  Jersey  Press  Association.  Essex  &  Sussex  Hotel,  Spring  Lake. 

24 -  Canadian  Press.  East  news  editors.  St.  John's,  Nfid. 

25- 29 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Century  Plaza 
Hotel,  Los  Angeles. 

25- 27 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Moun¬ 
tain  View  House,  Whitefleld,  N.H. 

26- 29 — National  Press  Photographers  Association.  Robert  Meyer  Motor 
Inn,  Orlando,  Fla. 

26-30 — Newspaper  Guild.  San  Juan,  P.R. 

JULY 

9-12 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar:  The  American  Family.  Mercer  Univer¬ 
sity,  Macon,  Ga. 

13-15 — North  Carolina  Press  Association.  Blockacie  Runner  Hotel.  Wrlghts- 
ville  Beach. 

13-15 — ^Virginia  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 

16-22 — International  Conference  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors.  Pere  Mar¬ 
quette  Lodge,  Grafton,  111. 

16- 19 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Marriott  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

17- 19 — National  Newspaper  Association  with  Oregon  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association.  Portland  Hilton.  Portland,  Ore. 

20-22 — Alabama  Press  Association.  Walt  Disney  World,  Orlando,  Fla. 
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“...alwaj^  fight  for  progress  and  refwm,  never 
tderate  injustice  or  corruption,  always  fight 
demagogues  of  all  parties,  never  belong  to  any 
party,  aways  expose  privileged  clasps  and  pumic 
plunderers,never  lack  sympathy  with  the  poor, 
always  remain  devoted  to  the  public  welfare, 
never  be  satisfied  with  mere^^  printing  news...” 

■lOSKI'H  I’rMTZKU,  Ai>nl  m.  r.m: 


We  are  proud  to  receive  the  1972  Pulitzer  Prize,  for 
Local  Investigative  Reporting,  awarded  to  our  Spotlight 
Team  for  exposing  and  documenting  political  coiTuption 
in  Somerville.  Citizen  sui^port  and  reform  were  the  healthy 
and  positive  results  of  this  investigative  I’eporting. 

The  community  efforts  of  our  reporters  and  editors  have  also 
been  honored  this  year  (our  100th  Anniversary)  with  two  more 
of  journalism’s  top  awards  —  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
Public  Service  Award  (The  ProfessionalJoumalistic  Society) 
and  the  University  of  Missouri  Honor  Award 
for  Distinguished  Service  in  Journalism. 

511ie  Boston  (Sfobc 


CA  TCH-lines 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

REMEMBER  WHEN  IT  WAS  BAD  LUCK  TO  WHISTLE 
in  a  newsroom?  Syndicated  columnist  Don  Maclean  of  the 
Washington  News  expounds  on  the  old  superstition:  “Nowa¬ 
days,  the  young  reporters  ignore  that  caution.  They  not  only 
whistle  in  newspaper  ofihces,  they  play  their  guitars.” 

Anyway,  explains  Don,  he  never  took  that  saying  seriously. 
“Why,  I’ve  whistled  in  plenty  of  editorial  offices  and  nothing 
bad  ever  happened.  I  whistled  at  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  the 
New  York  Daily  Mirror,  the  New  York  Journal- American,  the 
Washington  Times-Herald,  the  New  York  World  Journal  Trib¬ 
une,  Colliers  Magazine,  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Look  Magazine 
and  dozens  of  other  places,  so  you  can  see  how  silly  some  of 
these  sayings  are.” 

*  *  * 

IT  WAS  A  COLD  NIGHT  and  the  long  line  of  patrons 
waiting  to  see  “The  Godfather”  got  madder  and  madder,  ac¬ 
cording  to  “Folks  Around  Here”  in  the  Durham  (N.C.)  Herald. 
Finally,  one  man  charged  up  to  the  theater  manager  with,  “If 
you  can’t  have  seats  for  people  who  buy  tickets  you  ought  to 
take  your  ad  out  of  the  newspaper!”  The  theater  manager 
thought  that  over  and  finally  answered:  “Look,  if  you  don’t 
leave  me  alone  the  Godfather  is  going  to  get  you.” 

*  ♦  * 

IF  THIS  IS  CINCINNATI,  that  must  be  the  Senator’s  plane. 
AP’s  Terry  Ryan  flew  from  New  York  to  interview  Kathleen 
Kennedy  re  the  McGovern  campaign  and  arrived  as  a  motor¬ 
cade  moved  out  to  an  aircraft  identified  as  “the  senator’s 
plane.”  Terry  climbed  aboard,  but  not  for  long.  He  saw  Senator 
Humphrey  walking  down  the  aisle  and  made  a  quick  switch — 
to  the  McGovern  plane  parked  a  hundred  yards  away. 

*  *  * 

LET’S  ALL  DRINK  TO  THIS  headline  from  the  Albuquer¬ 
que  Tribune  for  the  UPIer  about  the  remarkable  discovery 
under  the  Negev  Desert  of  vintage  water — with  ice — dating 
back  to  18.000  BC.  A  Ford  Foundation  grant  provided  for  the 
deep  bore  into  the  waters  of  antiquity.  The  lilting  lead:  “The 
scientist  sipped  his  drink,  smacked  fiis  lips  and  said  it  was 
pure  vintage  stuff  probably  laid  down  to  mature  for  connois¬ 
seurs  about  18,000  BC.”  And  the  heady  head: 

18,000  BC  was 
a  very  good  year 
for  water  on  rocks 

Since  the  story  explained  this  water  cannot  be  replenished 
naturally  unless  another  Ice  Age  comes  along,  we  hope  the 
boys  didn’t  waste  a  drop. 

And  for  bright  treatment  of  that  story  of  the  British  couple 
who  became  the  first  people  to  row  across  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
the  Detroit  News  put  wire  dispatches  out  of  Brisbane  together 
and  boxed  them  with: 

Rub-a-dub 
*  *  * 

SUPPOSE  YOU’RE  THE  GRIPE  EDITOR  for  the  Long 
Island  Press  in  Jamaica,  N.Y.  You  pay  readers  $2  to  send  in  a 
gripe — and  they  can  sign  full  name  or  initials  for  publication. 
For  instance,  “A.B.  of  Astoria”  got  $2  for  writing,  “When  I 
want  to  read  the  newspaper  I  find  it  spread  out  on  the  bath¬ 
room  floor  because  the  dog  is  ‘paper  trained.’  ” 

*  ♦  * 

“THINGS  YOU  ALWAYS  WANTED  TO  KNOW  ABOUT 
COOKING — a  Rare  and  Priceless  Collection  Compiled  by  the 
a.m.  and  p.m.  Kindergarten  Classes”  is  the  informative  title 
for  the  Macomb  (Mich.)  Daily’s  reprint  of  a  tiny  tot  gourmet 
manual.  Here’s  Susie  Smith’s  recipe  for  steak:  “Take  a  2  lb. 
steak  about  10  inches  thick.  Put  it  in  the  oven.  Take  it  out.  See 
if  it  is  done.  Put  syrup  on  it.”  Patty  Glazier’s  steak  recipe  is 
even  simpler:  “Put  a  boil  on  it  and  tip  it  over.”  There’s  a  good 
breakfast  note  for  “eggs  and  stuff”  from  Chris  Kortjens: 
“Crack,  pour  in  pan.  Wait  until  they  burn,  then  fry  them.” 

Macomb  Daily  rated  the  Westview  Elementary  School  cook 
book  “A-l.”  Education  writer  Bernice  Polker  did  the  story 
while  art  director  Bob  Russell  cooked  up  some  lively  line 
drawings. 
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Diligence,  anticipation,  optimism— these 
characterized  the  1972  Capital  Area  Youth 
Forum. 

Sponsored  by  the  Harrisburg  Patriot-News, 
the  results  of  Youth  Forum  come  through 
the  diligent  efforts  of  more  than  750  parti¬ 
cipants  representing  over  35,000  students 
in  35  Central  Pennsylvania  high  schools.  A 
15-hour  program  provided  the  opportunity 
for  students  to  "tell  it  like  it  is”  about  major 
problems  facing  youth.  The  young  people 
anticipate  such  changes  as  a  student  Bill 
of  Rights,  legalized  abortion,  juvenile  juries, 
and  other  changes  in  the  law  regarding 
contraceptive  information  in  high  schools 
and  drinking  at  age  18. 

Youth  Forum  paves  the  way  for  an  avenue 
of  student  optimism.  The  results  and 
recommendations  from  Youth  Forum  will 
receive  full  consideration  by  the  Governor’s 
Council  for  Human  Services  and  by  state 
legislatures  and  interested  governmental 
activities. 


This  is  relevance. 

Harrisburg  Patriot-News 

A  Newhouse  Newspaper 


Robert  U.  Brown 
Publisher  and  Editor 
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Crisis  in  confidence 

The  thalleiige  to  American  newspa|x;r  editors  for  the  ’70s  tvas 
presented  recently  by  Louis  Harris,  pollster,  in  his  report  to  nienibcrs 
of  the  American  Newspaper  I’nblishers  Association.  “Confidence  in 
nearly  all  major  U.  S.  institutions  has  had  a  major  fall  from  grace 
among  their  own  constituencies,  and  no  amount  of  calls  for  renewal 
of  faith  are  going  to  make  this  truth  go  away,’’  he  said. 

Calling  “a  partial  roll,’’  he  reported: 

“Back  in  !%(),  61%  of  the  .American  people  had  a  ‘great  deal’  of 
respect  for  educators  in  this  country.  Now,  almost  six  years  later, 
besieged  with  student  unrest,  no  more  than  37%  of  the  public  holds 
the  same  high  resjiect  for  educators.  The  military  used  to  be  highly 
respected  by  62%  of  the  ])ublic;  now  by  no  more  than  27‘’j,.  a  fall 
from  grace  of  35  points.  Scientists  were  well  respected  by  56%,  but 
now  no  more  than  32%  of  the  public  feels  the  same.  The  U.  S. 
Supreme  C^ourt  was  respected  a  great  deal  by  51  but  now  respect 
has  shrunk  to  only  23®|,,  a  fall  olf  of  28  |)oints.  Business  leaders  have 
fallen  from  55%  nearly  six  years  ago  to  27%  today. 

“In  one  sense,  respect  for  the  press  has  fallen  less  than  other  in¬ 
stitutions  over  the  same  time  period.  The  same  is  the  case  for  leaders 
in  the  world  of  advertising.  But  there  is  a  reason  for  this.  Both  the 
press  and  advertising,  along  with  television  and  labor  unions  all 
had  less  to  fall  from.  Back  in  1966,  we  found  that  only  21%  of  the 
public  had  a  great  deal  of  resjtect  for  the  people  running  advertising, 
43%  only  some  respect,  and  30%  hardly  any.  Now,  almost  six  years 
later,  only  13%  hold  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  advertising,  12*'^,  only 
some,  and  a  much  higher  40%  hardly  any. 

“In  the  case  of  the  people  running  the  press  in  the  country,  the 
results  back  in  1966  were:  29%  a  great  tleal  of  respect,  50%  only 
some  respect,  and  17%  hardly  any.  This  has  now  changed  to  18% 
a  great  deal  of  respect  (off  11  points),  51%  only  some,  and  26% 
hardly  any  (up  nine  points  on  the  negative  side).  Television  leader- 
shi|)  is  scarcely  better  olf  in  public  esteem.’’ 

rhe  “sources  of  dissatisfaction  make  a  rather  large  and  impressive 
catalogue  of  citizen  complaints  in  a  modern,  democratic  society,’’  he 
said.  I'he  people  do  not  have  a  solution  nor  a  program  of  their  own 
but  their  target  is  the  institutions  which  they  feel  have  failed  them 
and  the  press  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

“In  the  end,  people  will  respect  their  communications  institutions 
when  they  reflect  the  news  about  what  is  really  going  on  in  the  real 
world  they  are  living  in. 

“The  answer  to  the  disenchantment  with  the  establishment,  the 
press  included,  is  that  all  people  want  is  leadership  which  takes 
recognition  of  these  changes,  and  is  willing  to  focus  in  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  as  they  actually  exist.  I’eojile  are  not  looking  for  j)anaceas.  .  .  . 
People  are  seeking  real  answers  to  real  problems.  But  they  are  more 
selective  about  what  they  will  take  credence  in,  more  ))erceptive 
about  what  the  facts,  events,  and  re|K)rting  in  their  newsj)apers  mean. 
They  are  more  sophisticated  and  less  prone  to  be  talked  down  to. 
In  short,  the  piddic  really  wants  the  chance  to  keep  educating  itself. 
But  it  needs  the  first  rate  reix)rting  and  analysis  that  will  give  them 
the  raw  material  with  which  to  make  their  own  judgments.” 

This  is  what  a  good  newspaper  is  all  about. 
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letters 


MARITAL  STATUS 

Since  some  of  my  remarks,  in  a  letter 
to  Roger  Tatarian  of  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national,  appear  to  have  contributed  to  the 
Mr./Miss/ Mrs./ Ms.  rififi,  I  feel  obligated 
to  clarify  my  own  position  on  the  matter. 

First,  I  favor  retaining  the  Miss/Mrs. 
designation  because  it  tells  the  reader 
whether  or  not  a  woman  in  the  news  is 
married  or  not. 

Now,  answering  the  question,  “What 
business  of  a  reader’s  is  the  fact  that  a 
woman  is  married  or  not,”  I  can  only  an¬ 
swer  that  many  news  media  readers  want 
to  know  whether  a  woman  is  married  or 
not;  and  I  don’t  see  the  reporting  of  a 
woman’s  marital  status — or  a  man’s — as 
any  invasion  of  privacy.  Also,  it  takes  al¬ 
most  no  space. 

In  answer  to  the  argument  that  readers 
want  to  know  all  kinds  of  things  about  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  news  that  we  don’t  tell  them,  I 
can  only  agree.  Therefore,  we  have  even 
full-blown  personality  sketches  upon  oc¬ 
casion.  But  how  much  can  you  tell  a  reader 
about  every  woman  or  man  whose  name 
crops  up  in  the  news?  Very  little,  in  the 
kind  of  space  it  takes  to  tell  the  reader  her 
marital  status. 

In  answer  to  the  argument  that  reporting 
the  marital  status  of  a  woman  in  the  news, 
but  not  that  of  a  man  is  discriminatory,  I 
agree.  I’m  therefore  in  favor  of  devising 
something  in  addition  to  Mr.  to  distinguish 
married  from  unmarried  men. 

Also,  if  a  woman  specifically  asks  that 
her  marital  status  be  kept  secret  through 
the  use  of  a  generally-accepted  term  like 
Ms.,  I  would  have  no  objection  to  using  it. 
Only  at  her  request,  however.  The  same 
practice  could  be  used  in  the  case  of  a 
man  asking  that  his  marital  status  not  be 
reported. 

There  would  have  to  be  exceptions,  of 
course,  based  on  the  same  kinds  of  logic 
that  we  use  in  determining  what  other  facts 
to  report — or  not  report — concerning  any 
person  involved  in  the  news. 

Under  certain  circumstances,  newsmen 
would  obviously  decide  that  whether  or  not 
a  person  is  married  is  a  fact  that  must 
be  reported  in  order  for  the  reader  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  story. 

In  other  cases,  we  could  go  along  with 
the  individual’s  preference,  just  as  we  go 
along  with  an  athlete’s  request  to  be  known 
as  “Babe,”  if  that’s  the  way  he  wants  it. 

Dr.  John  De  Mott 

Associate  Professor, 

Northern  Illinois  U., 

DeKalb,  Illinois 

MARITAL  GUIDE 

For  journalistic  accuracy  the  fact  that  a 
majority  of  women  change  their  names 
upon  marriage  cannot  be  ignored.  The  way 
obviously  is  as  follows: 

Miss  for  unmarried  women. 

Ms.  for  married  women  who  retain  their 
maiden  names. 

Mrs.  for  married  women  who  take  their 
husbands’  names. 

Curtis  D.  MacDoucall 

Evanston,  III. 
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UTTLE  MERCHANTS 

A  recent  story  in  E  &  P  stated  that  the 
Journal  Star  had  abandoned  the  Little  Mer¬ 
chant  Plan.  This  statement  is  not  true.  You 
ran  a  story  back  in  1970  when  he  had 
eight  carrier  boys  fail  to  deliver  their 
routes  due  to  antagonism  from  black  gangs. 
We  did  not  dispense  with  the  Little  Mer¬ 
chant  Plan. 

K.  W.  Carrithers 

Circulation  Manager, 

The  Journal  Star, 

Peoria,  Illinois 


MORE  ABOUT  FRAN 

The  feature  about  Frances  Murphy  (April 
1)  was  delightful  and  truly  praise  for  a 
woman  whose  entire  life,  day  and  night, 
centers  on  her  profession.  A  classic  ex¬ 
ample  of  her  philosophy  always  brings 
smiles  to  those  of  us  in  Ohio  who  know 
her  so  well. 

Several  years  ago  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal  city  desk  got  a  tip  that  a  holdup 
was  in  progress  in  a  suburban  bank.  Fran 
Murphey,  then  a  bureau  chief,  immediately 
called  her  “little  old  lady”  correspondent 
in  the  village  to  get  enough  for  first  edi¬ 
tions,  until  photographers  and  city  staffers 
could  reach  the  scene.  Yes,  said  the  corre¬ 
spondent,  she  knew  there  had  been  a  hold¬ 
up.  Yes,  the  robbers  got  away;  yes  the 
police  were  still  there,  etc . 

Fran  told  her  to  put  the  phone  down 
(not  hang  up),  run  across  the  street  to  the 
bank  and  get  enough  details  for  a  brief 
story.  “Nope”  said  the  stringer,  who  upon 
questioning,  told  Fran,  “I’m  canning  beans 
and  I  can’t  leave  the  house.”  Then  came 
Murphey’s  order  which  should  be  Inscribed 
on  everv  J-diploma:  “THE  HELL  WITH 
THE  BEANS,  GET  THE  STORY”. 

That’s  the  way  Fran  lives  every  day  of 
her  life! 

Elinor  M.  Taylor 

City  Editor, 

Daily  Record, 

Wooster,  Ohio 

MAKEUP  COMMENT 

Who  is  this  Edmund  C.  Arnold? 

From  whence  descended  his  golden 
throne  before  which,  it  appears,  all  news¬ 
paper  layer-outers  must  genuflect? 

I  analyzed  the  paeans  of  praise  he  postu¬ 
lated  (April  1)  for  the  winners  of  tbe  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Association’s  typography 
contest. 

I  also  scrutinized  the  reproductions  of 
those  award-winning  front  pages.  My  com¬ 
ment  would  be  that  if  I  had  to  read  all  of 
them  very  thoroughly  for  two  or  three  weeks 
the  least  result  would  be  an  incipient  case 
of  dementia  praecox. 

Let’s  analyze  them. 

1.  Ijofayette  Journal-Courier.  You  get  the 
impression  that  if  the  right  side  of  the 
page  didn’t  have  a  prop  it  would  fall  that 
wav.  The  news  columns  make  you  go  up 
and  down  up  and  down — across  four  wide 
columns,  and  then  back  three.  Next  story 
is  the  same,  except  this  time  you  must  come 
back  four. 

2.  Daily  Journal.  You  read  down  the  left 
hand  column  and  then  go  back  to  the  top. 
If  you  finish  this  story  there’s  a  very  wide 
bit  of  white  space  to  keep  your  eye  from 
dropping  to  the  headline,  which  appears  to 
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be  smack  on  the  fold.  I’ll  not  even  mention 
the  mug  shot  that’s  looking  into  the  wild 
blue  and  automatically  inviting  you  to 
turn  the  page  without  looking  at  tbe  low¬ 
er  items. 

3.  Arlington  Heights  Herald.  It’s  so  gray 
at  the  bottom  it’s  a  wonder  anybody  notices 
the  lower  quarter  of  the  page.  The  two 
cuts  at  right  also  bar  the  eye  from  reading 
the  right-hand  item,  supposedly  the  most 
important. 

4.  Portage  Daily  Register.  Better,  but 
that  skinny  story  under  the  cut  gives  a 
jammed  appearance.  Somehow  the  page  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  over-balanced  to  the  left. 

5.  Chronicle-Tribune.  Good  use  of  photo 
at  lower  right.  I  doubt  if  a  photo  of  a  man’s 
back  can  justify  a  spread  one-fourth  of  the 
way  across  the  page  at  the  top,  however. 
Columns  should  have  a  few  sub-heads  to 
break  up  the  grayness,  too. 

6.  Minneapolis  Tribune.  Appears  to  be  a 
hermaphroditic  hodge-podge.  Part  two  col¬ 
umn,  part  four  column,  part  eight  column, 
not  to  mention  the  beautiful  five  column 
tombstone.  It’s  also  too  gray  at  the  lower 
left.  And  what  possible  justification  can 
there  be  for  leaving  the  important  upper 
right  partly  blank? 

With  one  exception,  all  of  the  winning 
entries  are  wide  column.  This  is  what 
Arnold  called  a  “trend”  but  which  might 
more  aptly  be  called  a  “fad.” 

Can  he  prove  to  me  that  a  change  to 
wider  columns  and  a  race  horse  style  of 
makeup  has  ever  added  one  subscriber  or 
increased  a  newspaper’s  advertising  linage? 
I  doubt  it. 

Can  he  prove  to  me  that  it’s  better  to 
have  six  or  seven  stories  than  it  is  to  have 
from  10  to  15  on  Page  One? 

Vance  Sappenfield 
Managing  editor,  Tipton  find.)  Tribune 


Short  Takes 

As  Sanitationman  N...  (Dutch)  M...,  30 
years  on  the  job,  explained:  The  city 
seems  to  be  slowly  returning  to  the  days 
when  a  kid  could  play  marbles  in  tbe 
butter  and  enjoy  it. — New  York  Daily 
News. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Learning  of  his  (George  Sanders) 
death,  Zsa  Zsa  Gabor  said  she  was  hearth- 
broken. — Washington  Post. 

*  it  * 

When  asked  if  he  had  any  advice  on 
Pewaukee’s  problem  in  hiring  a  new  po¬ 
lice  thief,  he  laughed.  “Leave  me  out  of 
that  one.  They  can  figure  that  one  out 
themselves.” — Waukesha  (Wis.)  Freeman. 

*  it  * 

(Astronaut  John)  Young  said  Monday 
the  change  meant  “we’re  going  to  do 
about  four  times  the  work  to  do  whatever 
it  is  we  would  have  done.” — Portland 
Oregon  Journal. 

«  *  * 

Horst  Faas  and  Michel  Laurent  of  The 
Associated  Press,  sport  news  photogra¬ 
phy,  for  their  pictures  of  Bangladesh  sol¬ 
diers  executing  turncoats  after  the  Indi- 
an-Pakistani  war. — San  Jose  (Calif.) 
Mercury. 
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City  editors;  What  are 
they  shop  talking  about? 


By  Van  Pritchartt  Jr. 

City  Editor,  Memphis  Press-Scimilar 

Gi-owing  obstacles  to  getting  infonna- 
tion  frustrate  city  editors,  but  a  group  of 
them  meeting  in  Milwaukee  noted  that  the 
plight  of  the  individual  citizen  is  far 
worse  as  he  tries  to  penetrate  the  thick 
skin  of  government  offices  with  expression 
of  his  fears,  protests  and  frustration  at 
high  taxes. 

The  city  editors  discussed  how  bureau¬ 
cracies  that  put  the  citizen  in  that  plight 
are  booming  not  only  in  big  city  govern¬ 
ments  but  as  well  in  suburban  govern¬ 
ments  which  the  metropolises  are  spawn¬ 
ing.  Thus  the  increasing  need  for  newspa¬ 
pers  to  tell  readers  what  is  really  going 
on  in  their  cities. 

Are  many  newspapers  doing  that?  The 
conclusion  was  no. 

The  meeting  (May  2-5)  had  19  partici¬ 
pants  representing  large  dailies  across 
the  nation.  The  group,  choosing  not  to 
have  a  name,  was  in  its  third  annual 
session  of  infoimal  discussion  of  whatever 
any  member  unloaded  in  the  way  of  prob¬ 
lems,  story  ideas,  etc. 

The  participants  agreed  it’s  their  job  to 
shed  a  lot  of  light  on  negotiations  for 
cable-tv  franchises — not  primarily  because 
of  a  fear  of  competition  but  a  fear  of 
political  deals  being  motivated  by  the 
tremendous  profit  potential  for  franchise 
holders. 

A  few  of  the  cities  represented  at  the 
meeting  already  had  made  franchise 
awards,  through  the  council  or  other  gov¬ 
erning  body.  In  most  there  had  been  no 
action — and  the  concensus  was  to  stall  ac¬ 
tion  until  it  can  be  seen  more  clearly  what 
the  profit  and  political  potentials  are.  Now 
that  the  FCC  has  given  a  go-ahead  for 
cable-tv  in  the  100  top  markets,  it  was 
explained,  franchise  seekers  are  shaping 
up  competitive  propositions.  Besides  giv¬ 
ing  the  city  6%  of  gross,  prospective  fran¬ 
chisee  probably  will  see  fit  to  offer  local 
government  far  more  than  the  one  public 
service  channel  required. 

Conceivably  he  could  offer  as  many  as 
60  of  his  80  channels  for  so-called  public 
service,  in  order  to  get  the  lucrative  fran¬ 
chise.  Presumably  a  channel  would  be 
used  by  the  school  system,  a  channel  by 
the  police,  etc.  Among  questions  which  the 
city  editors  thought  should  be  answered 
for  the  public  is  just  which  agencies 
would  control  what  channels,  what  sort  of 
programs  might  be  put  on,  and  what  con¬ 
trol  of  them  might  add  to  the  power  of 
certain  politicians. 

Discussing  another  phase  of  communi¬ 
cations,  the  city  editors  agreed  that  news¬ 
papers  should  reject  the  idea  of  a  police 
hotline,  installed  in  some  cities  for  police 
to  announce  what  they  consider  news- 


Top  priority  areas 
for  city  editors: 

I  Bureaucracies — The  concensus  is  ^ 

I  that  newspapers  are  not  telling  read-  ! 
ers  what  is  really  going  on  in  their 
cities  at  a  time  when  the  citizens  are  = 
faced  with  ever-growing  bureaucracies 
in  government. 

CATV — City  editors  agreed  it  is 
their  job  to  cover  negotiations  for 
:  franchises — not  primarily  because  of  = 
;  a  fear  of  competition  but  a  fear  of  ; 
1  political  deals. 

Police  beat — Participants  agreed 
that  newspapers  should  reject  the  idea  : 
of  police  hot  line  to  broadcast  news- 
breaks.  Many  papers  are  resorting  to 
5  regular  phone  checks  and  cutting  down  , 
on  space  given  to  police  news. 

Team  rejwrting—The  problem  is 
;  finding  a  good  team  leader — a  good 
writer  who  is  a  good  organizer  and  has 
,  the  initiative  to  make  his  team  go. 

Special  sections — Except  for  sec-  ; 
tions  with  news  value,  most  papers  are  | 
:  getting  their  ad  departments  to  pro-  5 
;  duce  copy  for  sections  which  are  I 
5  highly  promotional.  = 

I/*  Computers — The  fear  that  records  ! 
on  magnetic  tape  may  be  erased  or  | 
altered  by  devious  politicians  appears  ^ 
?  to  be  a  valid  one.  § 


breaks  to  all  media  simultaneously.  One 
in  Hartford  was  described  as  being  used 
mostly  for  the  mayor’s  PR  man  to  get 
in  his  plugs. 

Newspapermen  take  an  equally  dim 
view  in  other  places  the  hotlines  are  in¬ 
stalled,  including  Cincinnati.  Thus  the 
concensus  was  that  newspapers  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  get  the  news  on  their  own  inita- 
tive.  When  staffing  is  impossible,  phoning 
police  is  far  better  than  subscribing  to 
their  news  decisions  via  a  hotline. 

Many  papers  are  resorting  to  regular 
phone  checks  rather  than  staffing  the 
growing  number  of  suburban  govern¬ 
ments,  particularly  police  agencies.  Sever¬ 
al  participants  reported  expediting  such 
phone  checks  by  use  of  a  card  pbone, 
which  automatically  dials  numbers  that 
are  punches  in  a  card.  When  you  hang  up 
on  a  call,  the  device  dials  the  next  number 
on  the  checklist. 

The  papers  represented  are  cutting 
down  on  space  given  to  police  news,  not 
because  of  a  difficulty  in  getting  it,  but 
because  readers  have  seen  so  much  crime 
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they  consider  it  commonplace.  That  sort  of 
crime  can  be  put  in  agate  listings,  taking 
relatively  little  space.  An  exception  is  the 
big  police  story  that  makes  people  wonder 
whether  they  are  safe  in  the  streets. 

There  was  concern  that  coverage  of  oth¬ 
er  government  bodies,  particularly  courts, 
may  be  diminished  because  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  newsmen  face — particularly  in 
spi-eading  themselves  enough  to  do  the 
job.  Court  divisions  are  multiplying  fast, 
and  in  some  cities  coverage  is  being  re¬ 
duced  to  docket-checking  and  occasionally 
staffing  a  case  that  looks  interesting  at 
the  outset.  Various  other  agencies  also  are 
multiplying  must  faster  than  newspaper 
staffs  are  increasing  in  size.  Thus  the 
agencies  tend  to  get  less  attention  as  they 
multiply. 

The  city  editors’  group  showed  in¬ 
creased  interest  in  the  team  system  of 
reporting,  as  a  means  of  penetrating  gov¬ 
ernment  and  putting  facts  into  context. 
Debate  which  began  a  year  ago  continued 
on  the  efficiency  of  the  method.  The  team 
system  replaces  the  geographically  based 
beat;  teams  of  .specialists  are  assigned  by 
subject  and  cover  their  subject  wherever 
it  takes  them.  There  was  no  doubt  that  a 
team  of  specialists  could  cover  its  subject 
outstandingly. 

One  problem  voiced  is  finding  a  good 
team  leader — a  good  writer  who  is  a  good 
oiganizer  and  has  the  initiative  to  make 
his  team  go.  Further,  there’s  the  question 
of  total  manpower  required. 

Hardly  any  of  the  city  editors  reported 
their  staffs  cut  by  economy  moves,  but  a 
general  complaint  was  the  loss  of  a  staffer 
or  two  to  coverage  of  amusements  or  some 
other  special  area  as  papers  give  in¬ 
creased  attention  to  the  leisure  pursuits. 
Thus  the  crucial  question  applied  to  the 
team  system  was  whether  it  would  work 
as  well  as  the  traditional  beat  system 
without  a  manpower  increase.  Many  of 
the  participants  thought  it  would  not. 

“The  team  leader  might  just  become  a 
sort  of  administrator,  and  be  lost  as  a 
worker,”  one  city  editor  said. 

The  reply  was  the  good  team  leaders 
pitch  in  and  continue  reporting. 

Good  team  leaders,  however,  are  hard  to 
find.  Most  city  editors  told  of  a  shortage 
of  leadership  potential  on  their  staffs, 
with  or  without  the  team  system.  Finding 
good  people  who  want  to  be  assistant  city 
editors  is  a  major  problem. 

“The  young  people  just  don’t  seem  to 
have  motivation  for  that  kind  of  work,” 
one  member  of  the  group  said.  “They 
don’t  have  the  motivation  to  want  to  move 
up.” 

It  was  observed  that  newspapers  usual¬ 
ly  don’t  designate  their  people  for  man¬ 
agement  training  the  way  some  banks,  in¬ 
surance  companies  and  industrial  concerns 
do.  At  least  not  publicly.  Designating  cer¬ 
tain  reporters,  in  the  judgment  of  those  at 
the  meeting,  could  demoralize  others.  It 
was  agreed  that  a  method  which  may  be 
less  effective  than  a  formal  one  may  be 
best  for  newspapers — systematically  mov¬ 
ing  the  prospective  leaders  from  beat  to 
beat  to  give  them  experience,  and  perhaps 
{Continued  on  page  10) 
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telling  them  privately  the  purpose. 

This  becomes  quite  apparent  to  the 
staff  as  the  moving  progresses,  but  the 
city  editors  considered  it  more  acceptable 
to  the  others  than  if  an  announcement 
were  made  about  certain  persons  being  in 
management  training. 

Concern  was  expressed  over  how  to 
keep  top-notch  reporters  from  being  rest¬ 
less.  The  concensus  favored  sparing 
them  chores  such  as  special  sections.  More 
papers  are  getting  their  ad  departments 
to  produce  copy  for  sections  which  ai'e 
highly  promotional.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  sections  with  news  value  still  should 
be  produced  by  editorial  specialists;  for 
instance,  assigning  the  business  editor  to 
produce  the  annual  business  review. 

Telling  what’s  really  going  on  may  re¬ 
quire  overcoming  some  new  obstacles  aris¬ 
ing  with  the  computer  age.  Some  newspa¬ 
pers  already  have  found  that  important 
information  was  salted  away  via  computer 
on  magnetic  tape,  protected  from  prying 
reporters  not  only  by  a  printout  delay  but 
also  by  a  computer  use  fee  of  $50  or  so. 
The  records  may  be  assessments,  police 
statistics,  etc. 

One  approach  discussed  is  to  seek  state 
legislation  assuring  immediate  access  to 
public  records  and  spelling  out  just  what 
they  are.  Another  possibility  is  feeding 
the  data  by  wire  from  city  hall  to  the 
newspaper’s  computer,  to  avoid  paying  a 
fee;  but  this  is  frought  with  technical 
difficulties;  involving  compatibility  of 
equipment,  programming  languages  and 
formats. 

The  fear  that  records  on  magnetic  tape 
may  be  erased  or  altered  by  devious  politi¬ 
cians  appears  to  be  a  valid  one.  Discuss¬ 
ing  the  possibility  of  preventing  that  by 
newspapers  feeding  into  their  owm  com¬ 
puters  all  of  city  hall’s  data  led  to  a 
shudder  at  the  thought  of  such  volume. 

The  19  at  the  meeting  at  Milwaukee’s 
Hotel  Pfister  included  one  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Howard  Kleinberg,  of  the  Miami 
News.  He  said  he  hadn’t  worked  as  a  city 
editor  and  wanted  to  learn  their  views. 

Host  and  chairman  was  Robert  H. 
Wills,  city  editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Senti¬ 
nel.  Other  participants  were: 

Robert  Harrod,  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Wendell  Trogdon,  Indianajwlis  News. 

Duane  St.  Clair,  Columbus  Dispatch. 

Rod  Van  Eveiy,  Milwaukee  Jouryial. 

William  Brown,  St.  Petersburg  Times. 

Fred  Hartmann,  Wilmington  Morning 
News. 

Van  Pritchartt  Jr.,  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar. 

Irving  Kravsow,  Hartford  Courant. 

Robert  Early,  Arizona  Republic. 

William  Werley,  Phoenix  Gazette. 

Alfred  Monahan,  Boston  Globe. 

Carl  Morgan,  Windsor  Star  (Windsor, 
Ontario,  Canada). 


Fred  Billings,  The  Spectator  (Hamil¬ 
ton,  Ontario,  Canada). 

Bill  Brissee,  Wisconsin  State  Journal 
(Madison,  Wis.) 

Ronald  Willnow,  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch. 

Ray  Noonan,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

Dave  Zweifel,  Capital  Times  (Madison, 
Wis.) 

52  blacks  to  receive 
ANPA’s  tuition  grants 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  Foundation  announced  the 
award  of  grants-in-aid  totaling  $23,700  to 
52  students  enrolled  in  32  accredited  jour¬ 
nalism  school  progiams  across  the  nation. 

The  grants,  effective  with  the  September 
term,  were  made  through  the  Foundation’s 
Negro  Journalism  Scholarship  Fund. 
Award  recipients  are  in  mest  cases  jour¬ 
nalism  majors  entering  their  junior  or 
senior  year.  The  number  of  scholarships 
awarded  this  year  is  double  the  number 
awarded  in  1968-69,  the  first  year  of  the 
Foundation  program. 

Recipients  this  year  were  chosen  from 
137  applications  from  45  schools,  a  l‘i2'/c 
increase  in  submissions  since  1968-69. 

• 

S.  D.  paper  switches 
to  offset;  names  G.M. 

As  the  Watertown  (S.D.)  Public  Opin¬ 
ion  shifts  from  letterpress  to  offset  print¬ 
ing,  several  changes  hav'e  been  announced 
in  its  management. 

John  R.  Lowrie,  advertising  manager 
and  assistant  publisher,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  general  manager,  announced 
Kenneth  B.  Way,  president  and  publisher. 
Lowrie  will  be  succeeded  as  advertising 
manager  by  A.  W.  Johnson,  a  member  of 
the  advertising  staff. 

The  paper  introduces  offset  to  its  read¬ 
ers  from  a  new  and  ultra-modern  newspa¬ 
per  i>lant.  Way  said,  “This  investment  of 
more  than  half  a  million  dollars  is  being 
made  because  of  our  faith  in  the  commu¬ 
nity.” 

• 

Morehead  University 
expands  its  J-course 

In  the  fall,  Morehead  (Ky.)  State  Uni¬ 
versity  will  offer  a  major  in  journalism 
allowing  students  to  concentrate  in  print 
or  broadcast  media.  W.  David  Brown,  as¬ 
sistant  professor  of  joumalism,  has  been 
named  to  coordinate  the  program. 

The  new  major  involves  the  addition  of 
.several  courses,  including  a  summer  in¬ 
ternship  with  off-campus  media.  Another 
feature  is  a  course  in  school  publications 
to  be  scheduled  at  night  for  the  benefit  of 
area  teachers. 

Morehead  State  has  offered  a  minor 
and  a  two-year  degree  in  journalism  since 
1966. 


Ottaway  Group 
holds  seminar 
on  ’72  elections 

Publishers  and  editors  of  the  10  daily 
newspapers  in  the  Ottaway  Group  met  for 
a  three-day  seminar  here  May  7-9  to  plan 
and  coordinate  coverage  of  the  1972  politi¬ 
cal  conventions  and  general  election  cam¬ 
paign. 

The  newsmen,  representing  newspapers 
in  four  states  of  the  northeast,  also  held 
meetings  with  representatives  of  the 
White  House,  Congress  and  federal  agen¬ 
cies. 

James  H.  Ottaway  Jr.,  president  of  the 
group,  said  the  emphasis  at  the  confer¬ 
ence  was  on  complete  coverage  of  local 
news,  even  w'hen  it  occurs  in  locations 
away  from  the  home  communities  served 
by  the  newspapers. 

He  said  the  nation’s  capital  was  chosen 
for  the  meetings  “to  capitalize  on  the  op¬ 
portunities  to  discuss  with  reporters  of 
our  Washington  bureau,  information 
officers  from  seven  agencies  and  four  con- 
giessional  press  aides  how  each  Ottaway 
newspaper  can  make  better  use  of  the 
considerable  sums  we  will  spend  this  year 
to  get  more  and  Ix'tter  local  news  report¬ 
ing  of  events  in  Washington  which  affect 
our  leaders  back  home.” 

Ottaway  News  service  wdll  send  five  re¬ 
porters  to  each  of  the  two  national  con¬ 
ventions  in  Miami  this  summer. 

Ottaway  added  that  “we  have  some  un¬ 
usual  and  outstanding  news  reporting 
tools  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  Na¬ 
tional  Observer  reports  available  to  us,  in 
our  five-man  Washington  Bureau  run  by 
Don  Larrabee,  and  in  our  energetic  two- 
man  team  at  the  Ottaway  News  Service  in 
Campbell  Hall,  N.Y.  (the  Ottaway  group 
headquarters).” 

Acrcsis  to  stories 

As  a  wholly-owned,  but  independently 
managed  subsidiary  of  Dow  Jones  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc., — which  publishes  both  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  National  Observ¬ 
er — Ottaway  Newsjiapers  have  access  to 
stories  from  these  two  publications 
through  the  Dow  Jones-Ottaway  News 
Service. 

At  a  Sunday  evening  dinner,  the 
publishers,  editors  and  Ottaway  headquar¬ 
ters  executives  were  addressed  by  Herbert 
G.  Klein,  White  House  director  of  commu¬ 
nications. 

Monday  morning,  the  group  heard  from 
Alan  Otten,  Washington  bureau  chief  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Henry  Gemmill, 
editor  of  the  National  Observer,  and 
James  M.  Perry,  the  Observer’s  chief  po¬ 
litical  writer. 

Panel  discussions  on  the  flow  of  press 
information  available  to  Ottaway  editors 
from  seven  key  federal  agencies  covered 
the  remainder  of  the  Monday  working  ses¬ 
sions. 

At  a  Monday  night  reception  and  din¬ 
ner,  the  Ottaway  group  hosted  their 
.rtates’  U.S.  Senators,  Congressmen  and 
aides. 
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At  the  Controllers’  Meeting 


Missouri  J-dean  deplores  dependence  on  wire  news 
Newspapers  face  tougher  policies  on  price  boost 


Newspaper  finance  officers  interfaced 
computer  talk  with  an  introspective  tour 
of  the  newsroom  during  their  spring  na¬ 
tional  convention  in  the  Ozark  mountain 
area  of  Missouri  this  week. 

Their  guides  on  a  look  into  social  and 
technological  changes  in  news  gathering 
and  presentation  were  two  experienced 
editor/reporters  and  two  student  journal¬ 
ists. 

Keynoter  Roy  M.  Fisher,  a  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  who  is  now 
dean  of  the  school  of  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Missouri,  voiced  concern 
with  the  spread  of  collectivism  and  uni¬ 
formity  in  the  conventional  newspaper 
business. 

Overlooked  in  the  tug  of  strong  econom¬ 
ic  forces  leading  to  monopoly  and  a  mono¬ 
lithic  structure,  Fisher  declared,  is  the 
increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of  news¬ 
papers  to  let  the  wire  services  do  most  of 
the  reporting  for  them. 

“There  is  something  inherently  danger¬ 
ous,”  he  said,  “about  the  control  of  the 
people’s  freedom  to  read  and  listen  resid¬ 
ing  in  the  hands  of  so  few  individuals.” 

Problems  ahead 

Fisher  depicted  a  newspaper  industry 
moving  into  a  hazardous  period,  “pulled 
toward  monopoly  and  uniformity  and  be¬ 
set  by  technical  and  social  forces  that 
would  shatter  the  mass  media  in  such  a 
way  that  the  communications  needs  of  our 
complex  society  would  go  underseiwed.” 

Countering  the  force  of  collectivism, 
Fisher  saw  the  birth  of  a  new  diversity  in 
news  media,  with  the  proliferation  of  spe¬ 
cial  interest  papers — not  only  the  so-called 
underground  press,  but  the  neighborhood 
and  community  newspapers. 

Some  of  these  new  papers  he  termed 
“trollops,  serving  no  useful  purpose,”  but 
the  ones  he  had  in  mind  would  eventually 
change  the  character  of  traditional  media 
beyond  our  imagination. 

“In  the  mid.st  of  this  new  journalism,” 
he  said,  “the  time  honored  disciplines  of 
objectivity  get  short  shrift.  You  aren’t 
trying  to  talk  to  society  across  the  board; 
you’re  content  with  talking  just  to  your 
own  little  portion  of  it.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  advocates  of  special-interest  ridi¬ 
cule  the  very  concept  of  journalistic  objec¬ 
tivity.  Everyone  is  biased  in  one  way  or 
another,  they  tell  you,  so  let’s  admit  it  and 
go  about  doing  our  own  thing.” 

But,  Fisher  warned,  survival  of  our 
society  depends  on  maintenance  of  a  re¬ 
sponsible  and  independent  mass-media  that 
can  serve  everyone  because  a  mass  media 
gives  a  mob  the  capacity  to  become  a  so¬ 
ciety  and  the  society  the  capacity  to  be 
free. 

Advocating  objectivity  in  the  reporter’s 
role,  the  dean  said  the  journalist  “may 
report  the  message,  and  may  draft  the 


The  Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers 
and  Finance  Officers  met  this  week  at 
Lake  Ozark,  Missouri  for  their  spring 
convention.  Jerome  H.  Walker,  executive 
editor.  Editor  &  Publisher,  was  there 
to  cover  the  events. 


pattern  of  its  understanding,  but  it  is  not 
his  message.  He  is  not  the  preacher  nor 
the  judge;  he  is  the  servant  of  his 
reader.” 

Fisher  said  he  had  never  met  an  arro¬ 
gant  man  who  was  a  good  reporter. 

Student  views 

Giving  the  students’  viewpoints  were 
Ann  Hurst  and  Robert  Logan,  both  from 
the  Missouri  school.  Ann  listed  some  of 
the  reasons  why  young  people  are  at¬ 
tracted  to  journalism;  notably  contact 
with  people  who  are  willing  to  talk  about 
themselves;  firsthand  knowledge  of  many 
fields  of  interest;  helping  to  solve  prob¬ 
lems  through  communication;  and  concern 
for  people  and  causes. 

Robert  suppoited  Dean  Fisher’s  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  values  being  earned  by  the 
media  designed  for  special  audiences.  He 
reported  that  a  recent  examination  of  200 
underground  papers  gave  evidence  of  a 
definite  trend  on  their  part  to  deal  with 
serious  and  relevant  subjects,  though  they 
still  cling  to  opinionated  writing  styles.  In 
several  instances,  he  said,  the  offbeat  pa¬ 
pers  had  scooped  metropolitan  journals  in 
their  areas  on  stories  of  major  concern  to 
the  community. 

He  proposed  that  editors  take  the  cue 
from  these  smaller  papers  and  address 
themselves  to  some  of  the  topics  covered 
by  them  so  as  to  attract  and  hold  the 
youthful  readers.  In  this  endeavor,  he 
concluded,  “I  wish  you  luck.” 

James  C.  Millstone,  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  held 
to  his  conviction  that  “the  newspaper  is 
here  to  stay,”  but  it  will  change  with 
technological  improvements.  This  may 
even  result,  he  thought,  in  more  newspa¬ 
pers  sending  their  own  reporters  to  cover 
national  and  international  stories  that 
have  some  relevance  to  hometown  readers. 

One  result  would  be  the  retention  of 
good  reporters  and  writers.  Millstone  sug¬ 
gested.  And  those  who  have  expertise  in 
any  field  should  be  allowed,  he  said,  to 
break  away  from  the  strictures  of 
straight  reporting  of  what  they  see  and 
hear  to  make  their  own  evaluations  and 
use  their  own  judgments  to  illuminate 
whatever  subjects  they  are  assigned  to 
examine. 

“The  need  for  this  kind  of  reporting,” 
said  Millstone,  who  worked  in  Washington 
for  eight  years,  “has  become  most  evident 
in  recent  years  as  we  become  more  and 
more  aware  of  the  propensity  of  our  gov¬ 
ernment  to  mislead  us.” 


It’s  going  to  be  more  difficult  to  get 
approval  of  price  increases,  a  Price  Com¬ 
mission  spokesman  advised  members  of 
the  Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers 
and  Finance  Officers. 

The  Commission,  he  explained,  is  re¬ 
sponding  to  pressures  to  tighten  up  its 
enforcement  of  guidelines  so  that  the  goal 
of  a  2.5*;^  increase  in  pricing  can  be  at¬ 
tained  in  Phase  11. 

“We  are  making  it  much  tougher  now  to 
get  even  as  much  as  was  allowed  in  the 
first  six  months  of  the  control  program,” 
said  James  Dahl,  a  Price  Commission  at¬ 
torney. 

9.2%  limit 

At  the  same  session  the  newspaper 
finance  officers  heard  L.  Eric  Kanter,  a 
Pay  Board  officer,  explain  how  wage  and 
benefit  increases  up  to  9.2%  may  be 
granted  under  the  guidelines. 

Another  speaker,  Leonall  C.  Andersen, 
senior  vicepresident  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Bank  of  St.  Louis,  expressed  the 
view  of  some  economists — “the  gospel  ac¬ 
cording  to  St.  Louis” — that  the  controls 
program  has  not  slowed  the  rate  of  infla¬ 
tion  any  more  than  had  been  anticipated 
without  these  measures.  The  program,  he 
said,  does  not  attack  the  basic  cause  of 
inflation  which  is  a  monetary  problem. 

“The  rate  of  inflation,”  he  said,  “was 
slowing  prior  to  the  wage-price  freeze  last 
August.  “Past  historical  relationships  in¬ 
dicate  that  a  further  slowing  in  1971  and 
1972  could  have  been  expected.” 

The  Price  Commission,  Dahl  said,  is 
placing  great  importance  on  the  pi’ofit 
margin  test  as  its  primary  enforcement 
weapon  and  presently  is  ready  to  penalize 
those  Tier  One  firms  (over  $100  million  in 
annual  revenues  or  sales)  which  have 
failed  to  comply  with  the  requirements  for 
filing  reports. 

The  term  “rollback”  in  pricing,  he 
noted,  has  been  discontinued  in  favor  of  a 
less  violent  term  of  “price  reduction.” 
When  price  reduction  orders  are  issued 
they  will  contain  a  requirement  for  return¬ 
ing  overcharges  to  customers  where  they 
can  be  identified. 

New  industi’y  productivity  figures  have 
been  set  and  the  rate  for  the  newspapers 
is  2.1%. 

Total  revenues  used 

In  some  other  respects,  Dahl  reported, 
regulations  for  the  newspaper  industry 
have  been  liberalized.  For  example:  cost 
justification  may  be  based  on  revenues 
without  specific  delineation  within  adver¬ 
tising  or  circulation  if  a  company  certifies 
it  cannot  make  that  distinction. 

There  is  recognition  within  the  Price 
Commission,  Dahl  said,  of  the  difficulty 
newspapers  have  defining  a  product,  prod¬ 
uct  line  or  unit  as  used  in  the  regula¬ 
tions. 

{Continued  on  page  38) 
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INPA  OFFICERS— Elected  to  guide  the  destinies  of  INPA  during  the  coming  year  at  the  confer¬ 
ence  in  New  Orleans  last  week  were:  (left  to  right)  Bob  Twilling,  Chicago  Tribune,  second  vice- 
president;  William  Shover,  Phoenix  Republic  &  Gazette,  first  vicepresident;  Alan  Schrader,  Wash¬ 
ington  Star,  president;  and  Roy  Follett,  Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune,  president-elect. 


Studies  indicate 
changes  needed 
in  NIC  program 

By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Joe  Carpentei*,  research  services  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Courier- Journal  and  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Times,  reported  to  the  Internation¬ 
al  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  last 
week  that  nationwide  studies  have  indi¬ 
cated  there  is  some  negativism  showing 
up  in  Newspaper  In  the  Classroom  pro¬ 
grams  and  the  implied  goal  of  NIC  may 
be  “turning  people  off.’' 

This  is  evident  particularly  among 
younger  school  teachers,  who  question 
newspapers’  credibility.  This  attitude 
seems  to  filter  down  to  young  students. 

In  checking  with  some  of  these  instruc¬ 
tors  it  was  discovered  that  very  few  knew 
anything  about  how'  new'spapers  are  pro¬ 
duced.  Carpenter  suggested  that  promo¬ 
tion  departments  attempt  to  familiarize 
such  gi-oups  to  combat  inertia. 

Other  surveys  have  purported  to  show 
that  young  people  read  newspapers,  but 
Peter  Mayer,  New  Orleans  advertising 
agency  head,  doesn’t  agree. 

A  free  weekly  newspaper  of  12  to  14 
pages  which  goes  to  nonsubscribers  has 
been  building  daily  circulation  for  the 
Passaic  (N.J.)  Herald-News. 

Hoping  to  attract  advertisers  who  are 
spending  money  in  suburban  weeklies,  the 
Herald-News  began  last  September  to  de¬ 
liver  28,000  of  the  gratis  publications  in 
Bergen  County.  After  several  months  the 
daily  Herald-News  had  picked  up  900  new 
subscriptions. 

Not  all  were  converts  from  the  free 
weekly,  Miss  Rosemarie  Maio,  promotion 
manager,  told  the  promotion  men  in  con¬ 
ference  at  New  Orleans  last  week.  Much 
of  it  was,  however,  but  it  was  believed 
most  were  new  readers.  Stand  sales  of  the 
daily  were  not  affected. 

News  in  the  weekly  was  no  more  “out 
of  date”  than  that  in  regular  suburban 
publications,  Miss  Maio  said,  and  the  ve¬ 
hicle  profitable  while  at  the  same  time 
generating  advertising  in  full  run  and 
zoned  editions  of  the  daily. 

Miss  Maio  said  that  what  the  Herald- 
News  actually  found  itself  with  was  a 
type  of  permanent  sample,  so  she  and  her 
staff  set  out  to  promote  it. 

The  same  may  be  done  next  fall  in  a 
new  area,  one  wdth  greater  sales  poten¬ 
tial.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  that 
target  is  the  circulation  department  which 
is  “delighted”  with  the  project,  according 
to  Miss  Maio. 

The  same  may  be  done  next  fall  in  a 
new  area,  one  with  greater  sales  poten¬ 
tial.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  that 
target  is  the  circulation  department  which 
is  “delighted”  with  the  project,  according 
to  Miss  Maio. 

Girl  carriers  don’t  have  many  problems 
in  metropolitan  centers  if  they  have  been 
well  supervised  and  pi-operly  trained, 
John  Taylor,  Toronto  (Ont.)  Daily  Star, 
{Continued  on  page  32) 


Judge  rules  in  favor 
of  prison  interviews 

A  federal  judge  ruled  May  16  that 
newsmen  must  be  granted  inteiwiews  with 
wnlling  inmates  of  state  prisons  unless  a 
security  danger  exists. 

Judge  John  T.  Curtin  upheld  news 
media  repi-esentatives  contending  that  a 
state  ban  on  interviews  violated  freedom 
of  the  press  guarantees.  The  suit  filed  in 
March  1971,  before  the  Attica  riots, 
named  as  plaintiffs: 

David  Burnham  and  Tom  Wicker  of  the 
New  York  Times; 

Donald  Singleton  of  the  New  York  Dai¬ 
ly  News; 

Mary  Breasted,  Nat  HentofF  and  Jack 
Newfield  of  the  Village  Voice; 

The  Reporters  Committee  for  Freedom 
of  the  Press; 

Playboy  Enterprises  Inc.,  WBAI-FM, 
New  York,  and  two  Attica  inmates. 

• 

von  Hoffman  to  King 

King  Features  Syndicate  has  announced 
acquisition  of  Nicholas  von  Hoffman’s 
three-a-week  column  “Poster,”  previously 
distributed  over  the  Los  Angeles  Times- 
Washington  Post  wdre. 

von  Hoffman  will  continue  as  a  staff 
member  of  the  Washington  Post,  where 
his  column  appears  in  the  “Style”  section. 
He  is  a  commentator  on  CBS  radio  and 
television  and  a  weekly  guest  on  “60  min¬ 
utes.” 

Neal  Freeman,  executive  editor  of 
King,  predicts  that  von  Hoffman  “will 
rattle  a  few  cages.” 

• 

Taunton  Gazette  sold 

The  Taunton  (Mass.)  Gazette  was  sold 
May  17  by  the  William  Reed  and  Sons  Co. 
to  Thomson  Newspapers,  Inc.,  of  Des 
Plaines,  Ill.  William  R.  Reed,  publisher  of 
The  Gazette,  and  K.  R.  Thomson,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Illinois  newspaper  group, 
made  the  announcement. 


Drivers  strike  forces 
joint  Cleveland  paper 

The  Cleveland  Press  and  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  published  an  edition  May  17 
under  a  joint  masthead  after  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Drivers  Union  (Local  473)  struck  the 
Plain  Dealer  May  16. 

The  Plain  Dealer  was  shut  down  com¬ 
pletely  by  the  truck  drivers  strike.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Press  was  allowed  to  continue 
publication  although  the  union  has  held 
one  contract  with  both  publishers. 

It  was  the  first  time  in  history  that  the 
two  competing  papers  published  under  a 
joint  masthead.  It  was  done  in  1956  but 
the  papers  never  reached  the  streets.  Rob¬ 
ert  Yonkers,  assistant  to  the  editor,  said 
as  far  as  he  knew  the  joint  masthead 
arrangement  would  continue  until  the 
strike  was  settled.  Negotiations  were  tak¬ 
ing  place  when  Editor  &  Publisher  went 
to  press.  The  100-page  paper  displayed 
the  Press  and  Plain  Dealer’s  logotypes  in 
6  picas  in  the  masthead.  Inside  there 
were  four  pages  from  the  Plain  Dealer, 
including  a  reproduction  of  their  page  one 
for  May  17,  editorials,  jump  page  and  a 
sports  feature. 

According  to  Yonkers,  the  key  issues  in¬ 
volved  are  wages;  and  grievances  against 
the  Plain  Dealer.  The  union  has  also 
asked  to  bargain  separately  with  the  pub¬ 
lishers  rather  than  with  Cleveland  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  which  has 
represented  the  papers. 

Yonkers  said  the  publishers  have 
offered  the  union,  which  represents  700 
employes  at  the  Press  and  Plain  Dealer, 
618  of  them  truck  drivers,  and  the  rest 
mechanics  and  garagemen,  a  $38.85  week¬ 
ly  increase  in  a  two  year  contract  with 
$18.60  the  first  year  and  $20.25  in  the 
second  year.  The  unions  are  asking  for  a 
$45  increase  over  two  years. 

The  old  contract  expired  midnight  May 
15.  At  that  time  drivers  averaged  about 
$196  weekly. 

Both  Cleveland  papers  were  shut  down 
by  a  strike  in  1962  by  the  same  union  for 
126  days. 
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Money  Matters  By  Robert  C.  Davis 


New  ballKame  at  contract  time — The 
administration’s  Pay  Board  guidelines 
make  contract  negotiations  with  four 
craft  unions  in  October  “a  new  ballgame,” 
remarked  John  S.  Prescott  Jr.,  president 
of  the  Washington  Post.  Speaking  May  10 
at  the  company’s  first  annual  meeting 
since  going  public,  Prescott  said  negotia¬ 
tions  with  mailers,  typographers,  stereo¬ 
typers  and  pressmen  will  probably  begin 
next  month.  Eleven  incumbent  directors 
were  reelected  at  the  sparsely  attended 
session. 

*  *  * 

A  Cincinnati  giant — A  little  known  fact 
is  mentioned  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
American  Financial  Corporation,  the 
diversified  insurance  and  home-building 
complex  that  now  owns  979?  of  the  com¬ 
mon  stock  of  Cincinnati  Enquirer  Inc.  It 
states:  “The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  is  the 
largest  newspaper  engaged  exclusively  in 
the  newspaper  business  in  the  United 
States.”  The  Enquirer  had  total  revenues 
of  $28.5  million  in  1971  and  net  earnings 
of  $2.2  million.  A  growth  of  809}-  in  earn¬ 
ings  is  projected  for  1972. 

*  *  * 

Beginning  of  paper’s  recovery? — A 
Wall  Street  Journal  article  on  the  expect¬ 
ed  upturn  of  depressed  paper  company 
stocks  may  have  been  responsible  for  in¬ 
creases  last  week.  Kimberly-Clark  rose 
1%,  while  International  Paper,  Crown 
Zellerbach,  St.  Regis  Paper  and  Mead 
Corp.  registered  fractional  advances.  The 
piece  notes  that  overproduction  in  the  past 
is  being  alleviated  partly  by  the  closing  of 
less-efficient  high  polluting  mills. 

*  *  * 

Raises  quarterly  dividend  —  North 
American  Rockwell  Corp.,  which  is  work¬ 
ing  on  a  computer-controlled  printing 
press,  credits  increased  sales  in  automo¬ 
tive,  industrial  and  aerospace  sectors,  for 
a  boost  in  its  quarterly  dividend  to  40(f  a 
share  from  35^.  Last  year’s  $2.57  a  share 
is  expected  to  be  exceeded  this  fiscal  year, 
ending  Sept.  30,  “by  a  comfortable  mar¬ 
gin,”  says  Willard  F.  Rockwell  Jr.,  chair¬ 
man. 

*  *  * 

Business  machine  upturn — Fortunes  of 
the  Singer  Co.  apparently  hinge  on  the 
success  of  its  business  machine  division. 
Last  year’s  losses  of  7.8%,  attributed  to 
the  machines  section,  are  expected  to  be 
somewhat  offset  this  year  by  an  upsurge 
in  business  machine  sales  to  38%. 

*  «  * 

Price  Commission  Oks — Dow  Jones  & 
Co.  was  among  several  firms  permitted 
price  increases.  A  1.89%  price  increase 
was  granted  for  Dowvue  and  newsboards, 
while  Advance  Publications,  bid  for  price 
hikes  on  Brides  and  House  and  Gardens 
magazines  were  denied  for  lack  of  cost 
justification. 

% 

Hard  habit  to  break — Scripps-Howard 
Broadcasting  Company,  subsidiary  of  E. 
W.  Scripps  Company,  experienced  “a  very 


disappointing  year  in  1971,”  states  Jack 
R.  Howard,  president,  in  the  report  to 
shareholders.  The  principal  cause  of  the 
drop  in  per  share  income  was  a  loss  of 
cigarette  advertising.  Earnings  on  nation¬ 
al  advertising  were  reduced  by  30  cents  a 
share. 

*  *  ♦ 

Wood  chip  market  splinters — Georgia- 
Pacific  Corp.,  one  of  the  leading  exporters 
of  wood  chips  to  Japan  for  papermaking, 
finds  itself  wallowing  in  a  glutted  wood 
chip  market.  The  unit  price  plunged  from 
$28  and  $32  a  year  ago  to  $21  today.  Huge 
inventories  are  threatened  by  spoilage  as 
top  company  officials  negotiate  new  con¬ 
tracts  in  Japan, 

*  *  * 

Dollar  briefs — The  Wa.shington  Post 
Co.  has  registered  a  secondary  offering  of 
217,922  shares  of  Class  B  common  stock 
. . .  Two  paperworker  unions  expected  to 
merge  would  form  the  eighth  largest 
union  in  North  America  if  approved  in 
August  at  a  ratification  convention  to  join 
the  International  brotherhood  of  Pulp, 
Sulphite  and  Paper  Mill  Workers  and  the 
United  Papermakers  and  Paperworkers 
unions  .  .  .  John  R.  Hearst  Jr.,  and  Frank¬ 
lin  C.  Snyder  have  been  elected  trustees 
of  the  William  Randolph  Hearst  estate, 
succeeding  George  R.  Hearst  Sr.  and  Her¬ 
bert  Beyea,  both  of  whom  died  recently  . . . 
Thomson  Newspapers  Ltd.  reports  unau¬ 
dited  net  earnings  of  $3,779,936  or  22.5 
cents  a  share  for  the  first  three  months  of 
the  year,  compared  with  $3,055,589  or  18 
cents  in  the  corresponding  period  last 
year.  Net  sales  for  the  quarter  were  up 
about  $3.3  million. 

*  *  * 

Ad  agencies  look  up — Quarterly  reports 
from  Grey  Advertising  Inc.,  and  Need¬ 
ham,  Harper  &  Steers,  which  recently 
went  public,  show  increases  over  dismal 
profits  last  year  and  predict  further 
gains.  Grey’s  gross  billings  climbed  to 
$50.7  million  from  $43.4  million  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1971.  Earnings  i-ose  to 
nine  cents  a  share  from  five  cents. 

Needham’s  billings  increased  to  $40.6 
million  compared  to  $31.4  million,  and  per 
share  net  income  was  40  cents  as  opposed 
to  32. 

David  Ogilvy,  chairman  of  Ogilvy  & 
Mather,  projects  billings  of  $400  million 
this  year  compared  to  $325.5  million  in 
1971,  and  earnings  to  exceed  $3.4  million 
in  1971, 

If  if 

Enquirer  sells  Cincinnati  Reds  stock — 
Despite  a  Cincinnati  Reds’  stock  sale, 
management  remains  the  same.  Francis 
L.  Dale,  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  remains  president  of 
the  Reds,  though  the  Enquirer  sold  its 
total  holdings  in  the  ballclub,  19.3%  The 
American  Financial  Corp.,  which  owns 
controlling  interest  in  the  Enquirer,  re¬ 
portedly  rejected  a  previous  offer  from 
Attorney  Louis  Nippert  to  sell  193  shai-es 
at  $10,000  a  share.  Nippert’s  price  now 
was  not  disclosed. 


Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 


NEWSPAPERS 

5/10  5/17 

American  Financial  Corp.  (OTC)3&  35^4 

Booth  Newspapers  (OTC)  . 35'/2  BS'/j 

Boston  Herald-Traveler  (OTC)  ..13  13 

Capital  Cities  Bdcstg.  (NYSE)  ..SS'A  593/4 

Com  Corp.  (OTC)  . —  T'/j 

Cowles  Comm  (NYSE)  .  V/4  9*/, 

Dow  Jones  (OTC)  . . . 473/,  451/j 

Downe  Comm  (OTC)  . 12  12yi 

Gannett  (NYSE)  . 703/4  74 

Harte  Hanks  (OTC)  . 24'/2  241/2 

Jefferson-Pilot  (NYSE)  . 441/2  ^4 

Knight  (NYSE)  . 43'/2  ^S'/s 

Lee  Enterprises  (AMEX)  . 25'/?  24% 

Media  General  (AMEX)  . 41%  42S/j 

Multimedia  (OTC)  . 42/2  4|i/2 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  . 18%  IT’/s 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  - 23/2  243/4 


Ridder  Publications  (NYSE)  .. 

..29% 

32 

Southam  Press  (CE) 

..21% 

22 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE) 

..33/2 

33% 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  . 

..54 

55% 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  . 

..55/4 

54% 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  . 

..44 

45 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  .... 

..32/, 

32% 

SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  . 

. .  8% 

9% 

Addressograph  Multi  (NYSE) 

..35% 

3//, 

Altaic  (OTC)  . 

. .  4% 

4% 

B.C.  Forest  (CE)  . 

..21 

21 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  . 

..18% 

19% 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  . 

. .  14% 

14% 

Compugraphic  (AMEX)  . 

.20 

21% 

Compuscan  (OTC)  . 

..  4% 

4% 

Comsat  (NYSE)  . 

•  •  — 

44/2 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  ....30/2  31% 

Cutler  Hammer  (NYSE)  . 453/8  48/2 

Datascan  (OTC)  . IO3/4  II/2 

Dayco  (NYSE)  . 19/2  19/, 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  ....8I/4  82% 

Domtar  (AMEX)  . I3/2  I4/4 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  . —  88% 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  . 1153/4  I2O/4 

Ehrenreich  Photo  (AMEX)  ....23/2  24/2 

Eltra  (NYSE)  . 353/4  34/, 

Fairchild  Camera  (NYSE)  . 333/,  34 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  . —  48 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  . 43  43/4 

Grace,  W.R.  (NYSE)  . —  24/, 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  . 1734  17/4 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  ..5334  52/, 

Harris  Intertype  (NYSE)  . 53%  54 

Inmont  (NYSE)  . 12%  123/, 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  ....353/,  39 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  . —  48 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  . 31%  343/, 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  (CE)  . 24/2  25/4 

Milgo  Electronics  (AMEX)  ....34/,  34/2 

Millmaster  Onyx  (AMEX)  . 1334  133/, 

Minnesota  Mining  S  Mfg.  (NYSE) —  14834 
No.  American  Rockwell  (NYSE)  3I/4  33/, 

Photon  (OTC)  . 1 1 3/,  1234 

Richardson  (NYSE)  . 15%  153/, 

Singer  (NYSE)  . 89%  873/, 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  15/,  15/4 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 30  30 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  ....23/,  245/, 
Wood  Industries  (OTC)  . I7/4  17 


ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 


103/4 

29 


Doremus  (OTC)  .  93/, 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  (OTC)  28 
Foote,  Cone,  Beldina  (NYSE)  ..II/4  II/2 

Grey  Advertising  (OTCj  . 15%  153/, 

Interpublic  Group  (NYSE)  . 25%  2834 

Needham,  Harper  S  Steers(OTC)2234  24/4 

Ogilvy,  Mather  (OTC)  . 57/:  4I/4 

PKL  Co.  (AMEX)  .  534  5% 

J.W.  Thompson  (NYSE)  . 44%  45% 

Wells  Rich  Greene  (NYSE)  ....21%  22% 


NEW  CEO — Sam  Casey  has  been  named  chief 
executive  officer  of  Great  Northern  Nekoosa 
Corp.  to  succeed  Peter  S.  Paine,  who  continues  as 
chairman  of  the  board.  Casey,  who  was  president 
of  Nekoosa  Edwards  prior  to  its  merger  with 
Great  Northern  Paper,  has  been  president  of 
GNN  since  January  I,  1971.  Paine  was  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  Great  Northern  for  ten  years. 
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Boston  H-T  board  accepts  $8.5m 
offer  from  Hearst  for  paper 


Xepjotiations  are  underway  for  the  sale 
of  the  Boston  Herald-Traveler  Corp.’s 
newspaper  properties  including  a  sales 
and  distribution  subsidiary,  Old  Colony 
Newspaper  Corp.  to  the  Hearst  Corp.  for 
$8*2  million  in  cash,  it  was  announced 
May  18  by  Harold  E.  Clancy,  president 
and  publisher  of  H-T. 

Even  if  the  deal  does  not  go  through, 
the  HernhI-Travelev  will  cease  publica¬ 
tion  on  .June  4.  Clancy  blamed  the  suspen¬ 
sion  on  the  "loss  of  authority  to  operate 
Channel  n  in  Boston.”  He  said  that  the 
loss  of  the  tv  licen.se  "eliminated  the 
.source  of  funds  essential  to  continuing 
operation”  of  the  Herald-Traveler. 

Efforts  to  woik  out  a  mutual  production 
operation  have  lieen  unsuccessful,  he  noted, 
as  well  as  efforts  to  find  a  buyer  willing 
to  undertake  the  burden  of  competing  with 
three  newspaper  competitions  in  the  Bos¬ 
ton  maiket.  Clancy  said  the  paper’s  losses, 
while  reduced,  have  not  been  eliminated 
and  “continue  to  bring  a  burden  which  the 
corporation  cannot  support.”  Hearst  will 
not  a.ssume  any  of  the  outstanding  liabili¬ 
ties,  including  severance. 

Clancy  said  the  proposed  sale  to  Hear.st 
Corp.  will  be  recommended  to  sharebold- 
ers  of  tbe  H-T  by  the  board  of  directors 
at  a  special  meeting  in  "early  June.”  He 
.said  the  corporation  would  continue  radio 
operations  and  would  change  its  name 
to  WHDH  Corp. 

New  York  Times 
writers  collect 
top  Loeb  awards 

Two  members  of  the  Sew  York  Times 
financial  news  staff  and  a  Sewsioeek  edi¬ 
tor  won  the  three  $1,000  first  prizes  in  the 
l.oth  annual  G.  M.  Loeb  Awards  competi¬ 
tion  which  is  administered  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Connecticut.  A  record  511  articles 
written  during  1971  were  submitted  in  the 
competition. 

The  awards  will  be  presented  Thur.sday 
(May  25)  during  the  1972  G.  M.  Loeb 
Awards  luncheon  at  the  Plaza  Hotel,  New 
York  City. 

Robert  E.  Bedingfield,  a  reporter  and 
assistant  to  the  financial  editor  of  the 
Times,  w'ill  receive  the  cash  award  and  a 
bronze  plaque  for  his  article,  “A 
Switching  Point  for  Rails,”  published  May 
2,  1971.  His  article  was  one  of  306  news¬ 
paper  entries. 

Chosen  as  recipient  of  the  award  and  a 
bronze  plaque  for  the  best  editorial/ 
column  was  Robert  H.  Metz.  He  was  cited 
for  his  “Market  Place”  columns. 

In  the  magazine  category  the  winner 
was  Kenneth  Auchincloss,  who  headed  a 
team  of  Newsweek  writers  which  pro¬ 
duced  a  lepoi-t  on  “Nixon’s  Frozen,  Fleet¬ 
ing  Dollar.”  This  entry  was  selected  from 
a  field  of  155  submitted. 


In  a  meeting  with  representatives  of  the 
paper’s  11  unions,  the  publisher  said  the 
proposed  puix-hase  price  would  be  ade¬ 
quate  to  meet  severance  obligations  to  all 
discharged  employees. 

Richard  Berlin,  president  and  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  the  Hearst  Corp.,  said  the 
Herald’s  plant  constinicted  in  1957  was 
very  important  to  the  Record  Americn)i 
and  Sunday  Advertiser. 

The  new  paper,  Berlin  said,  will  have 
the  large  size  of  the  Herald-Traveler,  and 
use  some  combination  of  both  papers  in 
the  masthead. 

Details  have  not  been  worked  out  on 
the  numbers  of  people  to  be  retained  on 
the  new  paper,  Berlin  said.  He  .said  the 
new  paper  would  publish  "as  quick  as  we 
can  do  it.” 

Both  papers  publish  morning  and  Sun¬ 
day.  The  Record  .American  has  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  369,873  daily  and  411,164  Sunday, 
and  the  Herald-Traveler  is  192,129  daily 
and  231,121  Sunday. 

The  price  of  the  new  paper  has  not  been 
announced.  The  Record  .American  costs  15 
cents  daily  and  35  cents  Sunday,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  10  cents  and  35  cents  for  the 
Herald-T ra  veler. 

The  Boston  (riohe,  morning,  evening 
and  Sunday  has  a  combined  circulation  of 
417,319,  and  Sunday,  546,058. 


A  special  award  will  be  presented  to 
James  W.  Michaels,  editor  of  Forbes  Mag¬ 
azine,  for  “distinguished  sei-vice  to  finan¬ 
cial  journalism.” 

Newspaper  achievement  awards  will  be 
jnesented  to:  John  Noble  Wilford,  science 
writer.  New  York  Times;  Chester  S.  Da¬ 
vis,  re}K)rter,  Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Sentinel;  Wyndham  Robertson, 
Fortune;  and  Leonard  S.  Silk,  member  of 
the  New  York  Times  editorial  board. 


NEW  EDITOR — Stewart  Huffman,  formerly  man¬ 
aging  editor,  has  been  named  editor  of  the 
Columbus  (Ind.)  Republic  upon  the  retirement 
of  Robert  J.  Marschall  on  June  5.  Harry  Me. 
Cawley,  sports  editor,  will  succeed  Huffman  as 
managing  editor  with  Richard  Sheets  becoming 
sports  editor. 


182  newsmen  are 
accredited  for 
Iron  Curtain  tour 

One  hundred  and  eighty  two  reporters, 
columnists,  magazine  correspondents, 
broadcasters  and  photographers  comprise 
the  press  delegation  that  will  accompany 
President  Nixon  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Aus¬ 
tria,  Poland  and  Iran.  They  will  travel 
more  than  15,000  miles  in  two  press 
planes,  be  airlwrne  more  than  35  hours, 
and  absent  from  the  United  States  15 
days  on  their  assignment. 

1'he  schedule  announced  by  White  House 
Press  Secretary  Ronald  Ziegler  made  it 
evident  that  the  correspondents  will  get 
up  early  and  work  late  most  days  in  order 
to  supply  .\merican  newspapers,  television 
and  radio  .stations  with  the  millions  of 
written  and  si>oken  words  that  will  tell 
the  story  of  the  President’s  journey  be¬ 
hind  the  iron  cui'tain  seeking  better  un¬ 
derstanding  with  the  leaders  and  the  jjeo- 
jde  of  communi.st  nations  and  countries 
whose  friendship  and  cooperation  is  valued 
by  the  United  States. 

Ziegler  said  that  extensive  arrange¬ 
ments  had  been  made  in  Moscow,  Lenin¬ 
grad,  Kiev.  Salzburg,  Teberan  and  War- 
.saw  to  facilitate  transmi.ssion  of  the  pre.ss 
corp’s  stories.  In  Moscow,  for  instance, 
telephone  and  telex  service  will  be  avail¬ 
able  around  the  clock  in  press  rooms  es¬ 
tablished  in  hotels  or  other  locations  and 
in  Moscow  food  service  will  be  available 
around  the  clock  for  hungry  scril)es. 

On  the  list  made  public  by  Ziegler  were 
a  number  of  publications  and  correspond¬ 
ents  who  were  not  accredited  when  Presi¬ 
dent  Nixon  went  to  China.  For  the  mo.st 
part,  the  wire  .services  and  the  major 
news))aj)ers  were  rejiresented,  as  on  the 
China  trip,  but  many  bv-lines  that  topped 
strides  from  Peking  will  be  missing  from 
the  dispatches  sent  from  Moscow. 

Fourteen  still  photographers  repre.sent- 
ing  the  Associated  Press,  United  Press 
International,  Life,  New.sweek  and  Time 
will  be  aboard  a  press  plane  when  it  takes 
off  from  Andrews  Air  Base,  as  will 
fifteen  broadcast  cameramen  representing 
Hearst,  UPI.  ABC,  CBS,  and  NBC. 

Ziegler  said  that  54  additional  networks 
technicians  would  be  in  Moscow  by  ar¬ 
rangement  with  the  Soviet  Union,  so  that 
the  total  number  of  representatives  of 
the  American  communications  media  will 
be  2;'>6. 

• 

Pentagon  Papers 
publication  hailed 

Tbe  Center  for  Journalism  of  Ball  State 
University  in  Muncie,  Ind.,  pre.sented  its 
National  Journalism  Award  for  1972  to 
the  New  York  Times  for  publication  of 
the  Pentagon  papers. 

The  citation,  said:  “The  courageous 
publication  of  the  Pentagon  papers  by 
The  New  York  Times  has  already  been 
acclaimed  by  many  American  journalists 
as  one  of  the  most  significant  steps  taken 
by  an  American  newspaper  in  decades.” 
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Strategy  for  riot  coverage 


prescribed  for 

By  Harvey  Saalberg  and  Cheryl 

Not  too  many  newspaper  editors  and 
reporters  are  sure  they  have  the  right 
formulas  for  the  reporting  of  civil  disor¬ 
ders  or  outright  riots  that  occur  within 
their  circulation  areas. 

Should  the  story  be  played  straight  and 
as  short  as  possible  so  as  to  minimize  its 
significance  and  thereby  perhaps  reduce 
the  chances  of  arson,  looting,  escalating  of 
the  disturbance,  or  spawning  future  erup¬ 
tions?  Or  should  it  be  covered  thoroughly, 
maybe  with  several  sidebars  and  photos  to 
render  the  complete  picture,  therby  per¬ 
haps  calling  attention  to  deplorable  condi¬ 
tions  that  have  needed  attention  for  some 
time? 

Regardless  of  the  approach,  how  can 
the  paper’s  reporters  and  photographers 
best  cover  riot  situations  at  minimum  risk 
to  personal  safety? 

Twenty-one  respondents  (17  editors, 
four  reporters)  to  a  survey  conducted  re¬ 
cently  by  a  student  in  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Kent  State  University,  have  added 
substantially  to  what  we  know  today  about 
the  crisis  aspect  of  urban  reporting:  riot 
coverage. 

Prime  concerns  voiced  in  the  21  state¬ 
ments  from  17  editors  and  four  reporters 
located  mostly  in  cities  that  have  experi¬ 
enced  serious  social  unrest  focus  on  three 
areas. 

Their  concerns  were: 

1)  getting  an  accurate  picture  of  the 
riot  to  the  reader, 

2)  keeping  reporters  and  photogra¬ 
phers  safe, 

3)  remaining  emotionally  uninvolved. 

21  covered  riots 

While  11  of  the  21  had  themselves  cov¬ 
ered  riots,  their  attitudes  did  not  vary 
much  on  the  above  points;  that  is,  all 
were  concerned  about  accuracy,  safety  and 
objectivity. 

One  hundred  questionnaires  were  sent 
to  50  newspapers.  Two  copies  were  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  managing  editor  with  the 
request  that  he  pass  one  on  to  a  reporter 
who  has  covei’ed  at  least  one  disturbance. 
Of  the  25  returned  questionnaires,  21 
were  usable. 

Papers  responding  to  the  suiwey  were: 
Washington  Post,  Miami  News,  Denver 
Post,  Boston  Globe,  Detroit  Free  Press, 
Dallas  News,  Seattle  Times,  Dallas  Times 
Herald,  Houston  Chronicle,  Kent-Ravenna 
(Ohio)  Record  Courier,  Akron  Beacon 
Journal,  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch,  New 
York  Times,  Cincinnati  Inquirer,  Cincin¬ 
nati  Post  and  Times-Star, 

Some  specific  “battle-tested”  points  of 
advice  for  reporters  emerged  from  the 
survey.  Those  relevant  to  accuracy,  safety 
or  objectivity  will  be  listed  later,  along 
with  information  from  other  sources. 
Among  more  general  “helpful  hints”  are 
the  following: 

— Carry  a  pocketful  of  dimes  for  phon¬ 
ing. 
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— Appear  inconspicuous;  in  fact,  try  to 
blend  into  the  situation  or  its  periphery 
without  calling  attention  to  yourself  by 
way  of  a  notebook  or  camera. 

— Exploit  police  command  posts  set  up 
in  or  near  the  strife  area  instead  of  cruis¬ 
ing  aimlessly  about  the  streets. 

Once  the  information  has  been  collect¬ 
ed,  respondents  noted,  the  writer  should 
heed  this  advice: 

— Report  what  steps  are  being  taken  to 
prevent  recurrence  of  the  disorder. 

— Do  not  detail  how  weapons  were  ob¬ 
tained,  made  or  used. 

— Emphasize  law  enforcement  efforts  to 
restore  order. 

— Use  the  woi-d  “riot”  only  when  disor¬ 
der,  disturbance,  tumult  or  melee  are  to¬ 
tally  inadequate  terms  to  encompass  the 
unrest.  Riot,  which  because  of  its  brevity 
appeals  to  headline  writers,  implies  vio¬ 
lence,  including  injuries,  if  not  deaths; 
damage,  if  not  destruction;  man’s  inhu¬ 
manity,  if  not  brutality,  to  man. 

No  formal  training 

Do  some  papers  train  reporters  for  riot 
coverage?  According  to  the  majority  of 
the  respondents,  only  through  actual  ex¬ 
perience  do  reporters  receive  training  on 
how  to  conduct  themselves  while  covering 
riots. 

However,  one  respondent  said  his  paper 
trained  reporters  in  riot  coverage  through 
briefings  by  other  staff  members  and  by 
law  enforcement  people.  At  another  pa¬ 
per,  staff  meetings  are  used  at  times  “to 
go  over  procedures  in  case  a  riot  should 
break  out.” 

Specific  guidelines  for  riot  coverage 
were  cited  by  some  of  the  editors.  One 
declared  that  some  of  his  reporters  “are 
at  the  police  station,  communications  cen¬ 
ters,  at  or  near  the  scene,  and  at  the 
Sheriff’s  office,  manning  special  radio  and 
telephone  links.  They  have  lists  of  officials 
to  contact,  editors  to  notify  and  reporters 
and  photographers  to  call.  There’s  a 
check-off  fist  for  the  city  editor  and  his 
assistants.” 

Another  explained  that  the  plan  his  pa¬ 
per  uses  includes  an  alert  and  notification 
system,  a  group  of  prearranged  assign¬ 
ments  and  guidelines  for  reporting  and 
writing.  Also  included  were  instructions 
relating  to  personal  safety  of  the  staff. 

Most  papers,  however,  apparently  treat 
riots  like  any  other  major  event.  An  edi¬ 
tor  on  one  such  paper  said,  “We  have  had 
discussions  about  covering  major  stories 
which  require  utilization  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  staff  members,  but  there  ai’e  no 
specific  plans  on  paper  for  covering  civil 
disturbances.” 

Others  have  such  plans.  At  the  first  sign 
of  trouble,  writes  one  editor,  people  are 
assigned  to  specific  positions  and  are  ex¬ 
pected  not  to  drift  from  them.  They  are 
also  expected  to  keep  in  touch  with  a 
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Dr.  Saalberg  is  coordinator  of  the  News- 
Editorial  Division  and  Miss  Kushner  a 
senior  in  the  School  of  Journalism,  Kent 
State  University.  Miss  Kushner  is  also 
news  editor  of  the  Daily  Kent  Stater,  the 
campus  newspaper. 


telephone  command  post. 

Stationed  in  key  spots 

One  city  editor  said  his  plan  was  to 
have  reporter-photographer  teams  in  ra¬ 
dio  cars  in  the  troubled  area.  Other  report¬ 
ers  would  be  stationed  in  such  key  spots 
as  hospitals,  police  stations,  and  command 
posts.  Rewrite  people  would  be  at  the  city 
desk  to  handle  any  writing. 

“Riots  are  different,  and  circumstances 
are  different,”  commented  another.  His 
paper  has  no  pre-set  riot  plans,  but  “al¬ 
most  complete  mobilization  is  understood, 
and  reporters  would  follow  basic  assign¬ 
ments.” 

Basic  assignments  at  his  paper  include 
police  reporters  closely  observing  the  dis¬ 
turbances  first  hand  while  city  and  county 
government  reporters  are  following  the 
activities  of  officials.  General  assignment 
and  rewrite  men  put  the  story  together. 

Editors  are  in  agreement  that  the  news 
media  have  leai-ned  from  riots  in  the  past. 
Several  respondents  declaied  that  the 
media  should  cover  the  entire  community 
in  depth — getting  into  the  root  causes  of 
riots  and  other  disorders. 

Commented  one  respondent,  “A  good 
newspaper  works  to  correct  as  much  as 
possible  the  situation  that  causes  riots.” 

Said  another,  “Cover  the  depths  of  the 
community’s  life,  and  you’ll  know  why 
riots  take  place  and  why  they  grow  when 
they  do  take  place.  And  you  might,  with 
adequate  reporting  of  the  problems  and 
possible  solutions,  stop  a  riot  from  occur¬ 
ring.  That  is,  by  far,  the  best  coverage  of 
a  riot.” 

Until  that  utopian  day,  when  superior 
human  communication  obviates  riots  ev¬ 
erywhere,  city  paper  personnel  need  be 
acquainted  with  the  rudiments  of  the 
three  major  aspects  of  riot  coverage:  ac¬ 
curacy,  safety,  and  objectivity. 

Rules  of  riot  coverage 

By  taking  advice  from  the  results  of  the 
Kent  State  survey;  from  guidelines  given 
in  “Reporting  the  Detroit  Riot,”  published 
by  the  Detroit  Free  Press;  from  admoni¬ 
tions  prepared  by  Sam  Blackman  and  giv¬ 
en  AP  correspondents  covering  riots;  and 
from  the  recommendations  issued  by  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders  (1967),  the  following  apparent¬ 
ly  sound  rules  emerge. 

These  rules  should  serve  well  the  news¬ 
paper  editors,  reporters  and  photograph¬ 
ers  who  may  suddenly  find  themselves 
confronted  with  the  task  of  having  to  cov¬ 
er  a  riot. 

•  In  the  area  of  accuracy: 

1.  Choose  sources  carefully,  and  beware 
of  the  self-appointed  spokesman.  Police  on 
the  scene  may  not  necessarily  be  good 
sources.  Every  active  Negro  is  not  a  civil 
rights  leader. 

2.  Weigh  importance  of  facts  to  be  re- 

{Continued  on  page  34) 
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First  day  on  job 
for  reporter  at 
Wallace  shooting 

By  Craig  Toiiikin^on 

Covering  the  campaign  appearance 
Monday  (May  15)  of  Alabama’s  Govei-- 
nor,  George  Wallace,  was  the  first  assign¬ 
ment  repoiter,  Mrs.  Karen  Yengich,  got 
her  first  day  with  the  Laurel  (Md.)  News 
Lender.  Her  leal  story  unfolded  as  the 
Wallace  rally  ended  with  bullets  from  a 
would-be  assassin’s  gun. 

She  was  standing  10  to  15  feet  away 
from  the  governor  (and  as  luck  would 
have  it,  with  her  back  to  him)  when  the 
attempt  was  made  on  Wallace’s  life. 

.\t  the  instant  the  shots  were  fired  Mi-s. 
Yengich,  25,  was  pursuing  an  interview 
with  a  local  woman  who  had  just  had  her 
photo  of  the  governor  autographed. 

Mrs.  Yengich’s  journalistic  instincts 
were  good.  She  later  told  E&P  that  her 
fir.st  reaction  after  turning  and  seeing  a 
puff  of  smoke  in  the  general  vicinity 
where  the  presidential  aspirant  had  been 
shaking  hands,  was  to  verify  that  it  had 
been  Wallace  who  had  been  shot. 

‘l.ot  of  coil  fusion* 

“At  first  I  didn’t  think  it  was  Wallace 
who  had  been  shot,’’  she  related  to  E&P. 
“The  per.son  who  fell  didn’t  seem  to  have 
the  same  colored  shirt  as  the  governor. 
There  was  a  lot  of  confusion.” 

She  said  that  in  her  rush  to  verify  the 
shooting  of  Wallace  she  never  did  see  Ar¬ 
thur  Herman  Bremer,  Wallace’s  alleged 
attacker. 

Recalling  the  aftermath  of  the  shooting 
Mrs.  Yengich  said  that  after  the  ambu¬ 
lance  bearing  the  wounded  governor  left 
the  Laurel  shopping  center  parking  lot 
where  the  rally  took  place,  the  crowd 
broke  up  very  rapidly. 

“Once  I  saw  it  was  Wallace  who  had 
been  shot,”  she  explained,  “I  began  get¬ 
ting  quotes  from  eyewitne.sses.  People 
were  scared.  There  were  many  children 
there  wandering  around  bewildered.” 

Mrs.  Yengich,  who  is  a  1969  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Utah  school  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  a  past  reporter  with  the  Salt  Lake 
City  Deseret  News,  and  the  wife  of  Nick 
Yengich,  a  writer  with  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  was  able  to  follow  up  her  parking  lot 
interviews  with  phone  interviews  with 
other  eyewitnesses.  An  advantage  of 
small  town  journalism — there  were  many 
leads  to  eyewitnesses. 

The  News  Leader  itself,  which  has  8,- 
000  plus  circulation  went  to  press 
Wednesday  (May  17)  with  two  and  a  half 
pages  of  copy  and  photographs  covering 
the  assassination  attempt. 

Unfortunately,  Sara  Pugh,  who  is  nor¬ 
mally  the  paper’s  sports  writer  but  was 
sent  to  take  photos  at  the  lally,  had  left 
at  the  culmination  of  the  formal  part  of 
the  event  prior  to  the  shooting. 

But  it  wasn’t  too  much  of  a  handicap 
for  the  News  Leader,  according  to  editor. 
Miss  Gertrude  L.  Poe.  She  said  the  paper 
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obtained  many  good  photos  from  free 
lance  sources. 

Miss  Poe,  who  has  been  the  paper’s  edi¬ 
tor  for  33  years  and  is  a  past  president  of 
the  Maryland-Deleware  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  was  at  her  desk  Monday  afternoon 
when  news  of  the  attempted  assassination 
reached  her  from  several  sources  almost 
simultaneously. 


‘(iood  reception* 

“I  had  already  heard,”  Miss  Poe  related 
to  E&P,  “that  the  Laurel  crowd  had  given 
Wallace  a  good  reception.  The  governor 
had  come  fiom  a  rally  in  Wheaton  (Md.) 
and  we  had  heard  that  he  had  not  been 
received  well  there.  The  crowds  had  been 
somewhat  hostile.” 

Miss  Poe  described  Laurel  as  a  “quiet 
community”  devoid  of  racial  and  other 
types  of  violence  and  said  it  was  unfortu¬ 
nate  that  the  community  had  to  join  the 
lanks  of  places  where  these  things  have 
taken  place. 

Her  first  reaction  to  the  news  of  the 
shooting  left  her,  to  use  her  word, 
“stunned.” 

And  of  course  one  of  the  first  questions 
asked  was  whether  the  assassin  was  a 
Laurel  person.  “We  were  all  hoping  that 
it  wasn’t,  “Miss  Poe  said.  “And  we  were 
all  grateful  it  was  not. 

“I’ve  covered  a  lot  of  stories  in  Laurel 
in  33  years,”  she  recalled,  “but  none  has 
been  .so  tiagic  as  this  one.” 

Her  first  move  after  hearing  the  news 
was  to  dispatch  extra  help  to  the  scene  of 
the  shooting.  She  sent  ad  manager  Robert 
Bamber  to  assist  Mrs.  Yengich  and  Judy 
McManus,  another  News  Leader  reporter 
at  the  scene. 

Miss  Poe  said  also  that  those  33  years 
at  the  paper  have  given  her  many  person¬ 
al  contacts  many  of  which  she  used  in 
piecing  together  stories  for  the  week’s  ed¬ 
ition. 

The  issue  carried,  of  course,  many  per¬ 
sonal  interviews  with  eye^^^tnesses,  some 
of  which  were  written  by  the  people  them- 
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selves,  and  perhaps  the  best  interview^  the 
women  on  the  rescue  squad  ambulance 
crew  who  was  the  first  to  treat  the  gover¬ 
nor. 

One  of  the  stories  covered  by  Poe  and 
Yengich  revealed  that  Alan  Bowman,  a 
local  photographer  and  owner  of  Alan’s 
Countiy  Store  of  Photography  had  sold 
his  shots  of  Governor  Wallace  exclusively 
to  the  Associated  Press  for  $10,000.  Bow¬ 
man  shot  seven  rolls  of  35mm  film  at  the 
rally. 

Bowman  told  the  reporters  that  an  AP 
man  followed  him  to  his  studio  and  made 
the  $10,000  offer.  He  said  the  AP  man  took 
all  72  negatives  and  departed  for  Wash¬ 
ington.  He  said  that  major  newspapere 
and  magazines  were  calling  him  with  re¬ 
quests  for  photos,  but  he  had  had  to  re¬ 
fuse  liecause  of  the  exclusive  deal  made 
with  AP, 

Bowman,  29,  onetime  worked  as  a  photo¬ 
grapher  for  the  City  News  Bureau  in 
Washington.  His  job  consisted  mostly  of 
taking  photos  of  White  House  and  em¬ 
bassy  parties. 

In  an  editorial  appearing  in  the  paper 
this  week.  Miss  Poe  apologized  to  news¬ 
men  whose  calls  for  information  could 
not  be  answered.  She  said  that  eyewitness 
accounts  sought  from  News  Leaders 
staff  reporters  flooded  the  office  and  that 
“deadlines  did  not  permit  the  staff  to  be 
as  accomodating  as  they  would  like.” 

• 

N.J.  publisher  wins 
small  business  award 

Arthur  S.  Schreiber,  president  of 
Schreiber  Publishing  Co.  Freehold,  N.J., 
has  been  named  “Small  Businessman  of 
the  Year  for  New'  Jersey.” 

Schreiber,  who  shaped  a  $4,500  mail¬ 
ing  business  into  a  publishing  company 
that  grosses  $800,000  annually,  pub- 
li.shes  three  weekly  newspapers,  the  Colo¬ 
nial  News  and  the  Sunday  Colonial  News 
covering  cential  and  western  Monmouth, 
and  the  Colonial  News  HV.sf,  covering 
Hightstown  and  New  Brunswick. 


Blacks  buy  radio  outlet 

Courier  Communications  Corporation,  a 
black-owned  company  that  publishes  the 
weekly  Courier  in  Milwaukee,  has  pur¬ 
chased  radio  station  WNOV,  Milwaukee, 
for  $385,000  from  Phil  and  Revetta  Feder 
and  partners.  Transfer  of  the  license  for 
the  250-watt  outlet  awaits  approval  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission.  The 
broker  in  the  transaction  was  Blackburn 
&  Company,  Washington,  D.C. 


Sunday  edition  added 

With  August  6  edition,  the  Columbian 
at  Vancouver,  Wash,  Wash.,  will  begin 
publishing  a  Sunday  edition,  publishers 
Don  and  Jack  Campbell  has  announced. 
Present  weekday  circulation  is  35,000. 
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Pulitzer  Prizes 
awarded  to 

The  New  York 
Times  for 
meritorious 
public  service 

Mike  Royko  of 
The  Chicago 
Daily  News  for 
distinguished 
commentary 


ThePMWire 


SllC^CUt  Jlork  Simcs  News  Service 
Chicago  Daily  News/  Sun-Times  Service 


Prize  package. 


As  you  mi^ht  exi)ec*t,  ^ood  things 
hai)i)en  when  two  leadinj^  news^atherin^? 
organizations  deliver  a  r2-hour  wire  tai¬ 
lored  for  PM  newspapers.  Good  thin^^s  like 
I\ilitzer  awards— the  38th  for  The  Times 
and  the  18th  for  the  Chicago  Daily  News/ 
Chicago  Sun-Times:  56  in  all. 

But  it  doesn’t  stop  there. 

Good  things  are  hai)peninj)t  all  over 
the  country... wherever  The  PM  Wire  is 
heli)inf<  editors  stretch  editorial  dollars. 
Because  it  is  a  balanced  service  featuring 


many  famous  columns  and  prize-winning 
byliners  in  one  economical  packa^?e  that 
would  cost  far  more  if  bought  separately. 

Want  to  find  out  more  about  The 
PM  Wire?  For  samples,  rates  and  avail¬ 
ability  data,  just  write  or  call  R.  R.  Buck- 
inj^ham,  editor  and  gt^'iieral  manager,  or 
Richard  Lon^,  manager. 

The  New  York  Times  News  Service 
229  West  43cl  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036 
(212)  556-7087 


We  look  at  every  ship  we  build 


Texaco's  operating  procedures  at 
sea  dictate  that  we  make  every  effort  to 
keep  our  oceans  clean  and  oil-free.  So, 
when  we  order  a  new  tanker  to  be  built, 
we  look  at  it  from  the  ocean’s 
point  of  view 


A  Texaco  marine  construction 
expert  is  assigned  to  the  ship  from  the 
very  first  day  building  begins. 

One  of  his  jobs  is  to  see  that  every 
precaution  is  taken  at  every  step  to  avoid 
the  escape  of  oil  at  sea. 

He,  with  the  officers  who  are  to  sail 
this  tanker,  will  inspect  fittings,  welds, 
structural  steel,  and  the  latest  electronic 


from  the  ocean’s 


navigation  and  cargo-handling 
equipment  to  guard  against  pollution. 

The  world's  ever-increasing  energy 
demand  requires  more  and  more  tankers 
which  provide  the  most  efficient  means 
of  supplying  crude  oil  to  United  States 
and  other  world  markets.  Texaco,  with 
its  long-standing  concern,  demands  that 


point  of  view. 


nothing  be  overlooked  on  its  ships 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  oil  at  sea, 
anywhere,  at  any  time.  When  we  make 
our  plans,  we've  got  the  ocean  in  mind. 


The  Press  and  A  Political  Year 


By  Erwin  D.  Canham 

The  coverage  of  politics  becomes  more 
complex  and  more  costly.  I  think  we  tend 
to  over-do  it.  Our  whole  society,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  suffers  from  what  is  tech¬ 
nically  called  information  overload.  This 
applies  above  all  to  the  floods  of  specula¬ 
tive  copy  which  emerge  from  states  like 
New  Hampshire  and  Florida  before  the 
voters  of  those  great  states  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  casting  their  crucial  ballots.  I 
think  a  good  many  Americans  are  going 
to  get  very  weary  of  politics  before 
November  arrives  at  last. 

But  I  think  that  on  the  whole,  this 
campaign  will  be  covered  accurately  and 
honestly.  American  political  reporting  has 
steadily  improved  down  through  the  years. 
In  the  19th  century',  most  papers  were 
deeply  partisan.  Their  news  stories  sound 
like  vituperative  editorials  today.  Over  the 
last  half  century,  things  have  got  better. 

We  hav'e  now-a-days  three  levels  of 
political  writing,  and  they  ought  to  be 
kept  distinct  and  identified.  First  is  the 
reporting  of  events  and  situations.  Next 
is  the  writing  of  opinion  and  analytical 
signed  columns.  Finally  come  the  news¬ 
paper’s  editorials,  which  express  its  own 
opinion. 

The  only  difficulty  in  these  categories 
comes  in  distinguishing  between  reporting 
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the  analytical  or  situation  stories.  Much 
has  been  said  lately  of  interpretive  re¬ 
porting.  I  do  not  like  the  term.  It  smacks 
too  much  of  opinion,  and  really  belongs  in 
the  second  or  signed  opinion  or  analysis 
column. 

But  the  reporting  can  be  enterprising. 
It  can  be  reporting  in  depth.  It  can  legiti¬ 
mately  compare  a  candidate’s  words  today 
wth  his  deeds  in  office  a  year  ago.  It  can 
investigate,  probe,  uncover,  always  with 
reportorial  tools,  which  are  the  most  dev¬ 
astating  tools  we  possess. 

With  the  existence  of  news  analysis  or 
opinion  columns,  there  is  no  need  for  the 
reporter  to  go  farther  afield  in  the  realm 
of  opinion.  Inten^retive  reporting,  I  think, 
is  a  contradiction  of  terms. 

The  political  reporter  has  to  work  very 
hard  to  be  detached.  And  when  reporters, 
as  so  many  inevitably  are,  are  rather  lib¬ 
erally  oriented,  skeptical,  cynical,  and 
when  they  tend  to  build  up  an  adversary 
relationship  to  the  powers-that-be,  and 
when  the  representative  of  those  powers — 
like  President  Nixon — has  neither  person¬ 
ality  nor  policies  which  greatly  endear 
him  to  political  correspondents, — well, 
when  all  this  exists,  the  reporter  has  to 
work  doubly  hard  not  to  let  his  prejudices 
show.  He  must  be  honest  and  fair. 

I  think  the  political  reporters  will  be  on 
their  good  behavior  this  year.  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident  Agnew’s  spirited  criticisms  have 
made  us  all  more  careful,  and  so  far  as 
that  goes  it’s  a  good  thing.  For  the  gov- 
eniment  to  threaten  use  of  its  regulatory 
power  over  the  electronic  media  to  con¬ 
trol  or  influence  their  political  reporting 
would  be  a  total  and  very  dangerous 
abuse. 

There  will  be  severe  critics  of  the  be¬ 
havior  of  the  media  in  this  year’s  cam¬ 
paign.  There  already  are.  The  most  sensa¬ 
tional  event  thus  far,  I  believe,  was  the 
episode  of  Senator  Muskie’s  tears  as  he 
answered  criticisms  from  the  Union  Lead¬ 
er  in  the  streets  of  Manchester,  New 
Hampshire.  Most  people  date  Senator 
Muskie’s  dow'nfall  from  that  moment. 
They  say  the  slide  started  then.  And  some 
of  them,  probably  including  the  Senator, 
blame  the  media  for  magnifying  the  inci¬ 
dent. 

Could  the  event  have  been  reported  ob¬ 
jectively,  more  dispassionately,  less  sensa¬ 
tionally?  Probably  it  could.  But  I  believe 
that  behind  the  reporting  of  the  experi¬ 
enced  correspondents  was  an  awareness 
that  Senator  Muskie  is  a  man  of  consider¬ 
able  emotional  fire,  sometimes,  I  am  told, 
going  considerably  beyond  what  you  would 
expect.  But  so  was  Lyndon  Johnson,  for 
goodness’  sake,  and  even  Dwight  Eisen¬ 
hower. 

What  I  think  we  face  here  is  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  a  single  episode,  relatively  in¬ 
significant  in  itself,  serving  as  a  symbol 
for  a  whole  complex  political  situation.  It 
was  the  same,  surely,  with  George  Rom¬ 
ney’s  famous  “brain-w'ashing”  phrase 


which  seemed  to  blow  him  out  of  conten¬ 
tion  in  the  1968  Republican  primaries.  It 
was  a  sensational  phrase,  it  hit  the  Amer¬ 
ican  public  hard,  it  was  ill-advised,  and 
yet  it  was  honest.  The  same  idea,  put  into 
slightly  different  words,  might  well  have 
helped  Governor  Romney  instead  of  hurt 
him.  Yet  the  failure  to  put  the  idea  differ¬ 
ently  told  voters  something  about  Gover¬ 
nor  Romney,  and  probably  history  was 
well  serv'ed. 

The  undeniable  adversary  role  of  the 
press  may  lead  to  an  unfair  use  of  pow-er. 
Some  critics  of  the  media  are  now  saying 
that  this  adversary  role  impels  the  press 
to  tear  away  at  the  front  runner  in  a 
campaign,  thus  helping  to  bring  him 
dow'n.  We  will  see  whether  anything  of 
this  sort  happens  in  the  cases  of  Senator 
McGovern  or  Humphrey.  They  say  it 
happened  with  Muskie. 

The  adversary  role  did  not  hurt  Jack 
Kennedy  during  his  campaigns,  nor  his 
brother  Robert.  I  do  not  believe  the 
general  reporting  of  Teddy’s  misadventure 
at  Chappaquidick  was  distorted.  The  facts, 
such  as  they  were  known,  were  enough  to 
speak  for  themselves. 

Thus  the  generally  sympathetic  press 
the  Kennedys  have  received  raises  the 
familiar  charge  that  many  reporters  are 
liberally  motivated,  sympathetic  to  the 
life-style  and  responsive  sometimes  to  the 
friendship  of  the  Kennedys,  and  hence 
gave  them  unduly  favorable  coverage. 

The  converse  is  that  President  Nixon 
gets  a  dig  whenever  possible.  I  cannot 
deny  the  thesis  wholly,  nor  did  Theodore 
White  in  his  exhaustive  “Making  of  the 
President”.  We  have  come  a  long  way 
from  the  “one-party  press”  which  Frank¬ 
lin  Roosevelt  use  to  attack  with  great  glee 
and  considerable  political  profit.  If  the 
press  of  the  1930’s  was  one-party,  it  was 
chiefly  so  on  the  editorial  pages.  Franklin 
Roosevelt  often  dominated  page  one, 
despite  some  publishers’  prejudices,  just 
through  the  dynamics  and  force  of  his 
policies — the  news  he  made  so  skillfully. 
And  something  of  the  same  sort  goes  for 
the  Kennedys  and  the  other  interesting, 
novel,  innovative,  .shrewd  practitioners  of 
the  irolitical  arts.  The  instincts  and  talents 
and  personalities  of  such  politicians  are 
far  more  significant  than  efforts  at  image¬ 
making  contrived  by  public  relations 
firms.  I  do  not  deny  at  all,  of  course,  the 
efforts  of  the  w'ould-be  manipulators  of 
the  public  mind.  I  believe,  however,  that 
they  can  rise  very  little  higher  than  their 
source. 

There  is  an  immense  burden  on  the  con¬ 
sciences  of  all  of  us  as  we  cope  with  men 
and  events  in  these  complex  and  emotion¬ 
al  days. 

(This  is  part  of  an  address  delivered 
by  the  Editor  in  Chief  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  a  past  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
when  he  received  the  Elijah  Parish  Love- 
joy  Award  at  Colby  College,  Maine,  on 
May  5.) 
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it  was  a  very  good  year. . . 


T. 


"bur  journalists  and  a  photographer  of  The  Globe  and  Mail 
won  national  awards  for  their  work  in  1971.  In  addition  The 
Globe  and  Mail  itself  was  named  winner  of  two  awards. 


X. 


[wo  of  the  awards,  Southam  Fellowships  for  journalists  at 
Massey  College,  University  of  Toronto,  were  won  by  Betty  Lee 
and  Martin  O’Malley.  These  fellowships  sponsor  study  at  the 
university  from  September  to  May. 

Cameron  Smith,  assistant  to  the  editor  of  The  Globe 
and  Mail,  won  a  National  Newspaper  Award  for  a  series  of  nine 
editorials  on  politics  and  constitutional  issues. 


X 


ijorman  Webster  won  a  National  Newspaper  Award  for 
his  reporting  of  the  visit  to  China  of  the  U.S.  table  tennis  team. 


Tb, 


[ibor  Kolley  was  named  photographer  of  the  year  by 
the  National  Press  Photographers  Association  in  Region  2, 
which  covers  Ontario,  Quebec  and  New  York  State.  Mr.  Kolley 
is  a  freelance  photographer  for  The  Globe  and  Mail.  This 
award  was  won  the  previous  year  by  Franz  Maier  who  also 
works  as  a  freelance  for  The  Globe  and  Mail. 


X 


[he  Globe  and  Mail  won  two  John  A.  MacLaren  Awards, 
one  for  over-all  excellence,  and  the  other  for  the  best  financial 
page.  These  awards  are  given  for  graphic  excellence  in  make-up 
and  typographic  layout. 


Chj  and  Iflail 


CANADA'S  NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER 


Here’s  Harris,  keeping 


up  with  the  “Times.” 

And  the  Gazette,  the  News,  the  Chronicle.  All  sizes  of  news¬ 
papers  from  metro  dailies  to  small  weeklies. 

For  Harris  is  in  the  business  of  helping  publishers  get  quality 
newspapers  out  faster  and  at  lower  cost.  With  the  broadest  range 
of  equipment  in  the  business.  From  small  phototypesetters  to  big 
offset  newspaper  presses. 

To  us,  keeping  up  means  being  first  to  introduce  important 
advances.  Like  our  new  Harris  1100  electronic  editing  and  proof¬ 
reading  terminal.  Innovations  in  phototypesetters.  Electronically- 
controlled,  high-speed  offset  presses.  And  the  Sheridan  line  of 
multi-.stuffers  . . .  the  fa.stest  stuffing  machines  a  mailroom  has 
ever  seen. 

Trend-setting  developments  all.  And  all  are  worth  knowing 
about.  For  if  you’re  not  keeping  up  with  what’s  new  from  Harris, 
you’re  not  keeping  up  with  the  times.  Harris-Intertype  Corpora¬ 
tion,  55  Public  Square,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44113. 

HARRIS 

Communication 

Technology 


. . EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP . 

Ry  Roy  II.  Copperucl 

Duty  and  the  Desk 

Rooks  on  news  editing  often  tell  how  an  experienced, 
highly  skilled  copyi-eader  can  take  a  poorly  written  storj- 
and  with  a  few  deft  strokes  of  the  pencil  transform  it  into 
a  i)iece  of  writing  that  “sparkles”  (a  favorite  word  among 
those  who  esjKnise  this  school  of  thought). 

Such  ideas,  regrettably,  are  sheer  nonsense.  The  best  a 
good  copyreader  can  do  with  a  bad  piece  of  writing  is 
make  it  less  bad.  A  piece  of  bad  writing  can  be  trans- 
forme<l  into  good  writing  only  by  being  rewritten,  prefer¬ 
ably  by  someone  other  than  the  original  author.  If  a  piece 
of  copy  raises  unansweied  questions  or  is  othenvise  factu¬ 
ally  deficient,  it  should  be  turned  back  to  the  w’riter  for 
revision.  If  this  is  not  possible,  the  copyreader  can  only 
do  his  l)est  with  it. 

Copyreaders  and  rejwrters  alike  should  understand  that 
their  best  efforts  must  lie  bent  toward  making  things  as 
easy  as  possible  for  the  reader.  Shortcuts,  puzzling  ab¬ 
breviations,  departures  from  idiom  that  make  the  roader 
stumble,  involved  sentence  structure,  unfamiliar  or  tech¬ 
nical  terms  that  are  not  defined,  all  these  must  be  avoided 
so  that  the  reader  may  be  sped  on  his  way  and  get  the 
information  from  the  pajier  and  into  his  head  w'ith  as 
little  friction  as  possible. 

The  responsibility  of  the  writer  (and,  for  that  matter, 
of  the  copy  editor)  was  memorably  stated  in  a  collection 
of  Cambridge  University  lectures  by  Sir  Arthur  Quiller- 
Couch,  entitled  On  the  Art  of  Writing: 

“You  have  lieeii  told,  I  daresay  often  enough,  that  the 
business  of  writing  demands  two — the  author  and  the 
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reader.  Add  to  this  what  is  e<iually  obvious,  that  the 
obligation  of  courtesy  rests  first  with  the  author,  who 
invites  the  seance,  and  commonly  charges  for  it.  What 
follows,  but  that  in  speaking  or  writing  we  have  an  obli¬ 
gation  to  put  ourselves  into  the  hearer’s  or  reader’s  place? 
It  is  his  comfort,  his  convenience,  we  have  to  consult. . . . 

“All  reading  demands  an  effort.  The  energy',  the  good¬ 
will  which  a  reader  brings  to  the  book  is,  and  must  be, 
partly  expended  in  the  labour  of  reading,  marking,  learn¬ 
ing,  inwardly  digesting  what  the  author  means.  The  more 
difficulties,  then,  we  authors  obtrude  on  him  by'  obscure 
or  careless  w'riting,  the  more  we  blunt  the  edge  of  his 
attention;  so  that  if  only  in  our  ow'n  interest — though  I 
had  rather  keep  it  on  the  ground  of  courtesy' — we  should 
study'  to  anticipate  his  comfort.” 

The  crux  of  the  matter  is  the  ability  of  the  copyi’eader 
and  of  the  repor-ter  to  put  himself  in  the  place  of  the 
reader,  to  whom  the  story  is  brand  new,  and  who  does 
not  have  the  background  that  the  reporter  acquired  in 
gather-ing  the  information  for  it.  This  requires  an  effort 
of  the  imagination  of  which  only  the  most  talented 
journalists  are  fully  capable. 

Exhortations  to  copyreaders  to  employ  great  care  and 
let  no  error  pass  sometimes  backfire.  The  copyreader  gets 
the  idea  that  he  must  necessarily  change  things  in  doing 
his  work.  On  the  Neiv  York  Times,  this  compulsion  has 
been  given  a  name  as  if  it  were  a  disease:  itchy'  pencil. 
The  sufferer  from  itchy'  pencil  makes  changes  in  copy 
for  no  good  reason,  or  without  knowing  w'hat  he  is  doing. 

The  copyreader  must  always  have  a  well-defined  reasoji 
for  making  a  change.  The  fact  that  a  sentence  <loes  not 
read  as  it  would  if  he  had  w'ritten  it  himself  is  not 
justification  for  recasting  it,  if  it  is  perfectly  clear  and 
grammatical  to  begin  wth. 


TALKIX;  TYPOGRAPHICALLY 


There  are  two  kinds  of  “color”  that  a 
newspaper  editor  uses.  “Typographic  col¬ 
or”  is  the  change  in  the  tonal  value  of  a 
jiage;  it’s  always  gray,  the  mixture  of 
printer’s  ink  and  white  space.  “Chromatic 
color”  is  that  produced  by  colored  inks. 
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tising  through  its  co-op  ad¬ 
vertising  services  which 
are  paid  for  by  national 
advertisers. 

IT*  fMrf  tvtry  dotty 
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By  Edmund  C.  .Arnold 


Both  ai'e  important. 

But  chiomatic  color  is  relatively  new 
and  its  use  becomes  more  widespread  all 
the  time.  So  I’m  grateful  to  Antoine 
DesRoches,  assistant  m.e.  at  La  Presse  of 
Montreal  for  sending  me  the  text  for  this 
morning’s  sermon. 

On  the  enclosed  page-one  reproduction, 
five  elements  appear  in  an  orange-red: 
The  decorative  elements  at  top-  and  bot¬ 
tom-left  and  bottom-right  comers,  the 
bands  above  and  below  the  nameplate  and 
the  reverse  sommaire  in  column  one. 

Because  the  color  is  fairly  subdued,  the 
page  in  actuality  is  an  attractive  one.  But 
it  is  far  better  to  use  color  in  no  more 
than  three  areas  on  a  page  (or  within  an 
ad).  For  the  worst  thing  to  do  with  color 
is  to  overuse  it.  Too  much  color  makes  a 
page  (or  an  ad)  garish  and  cheap.  Worse, 
it  distracts  the  reader. 

Those  color  areas  may  be  large  in  size 
but  they  should  be  kept  fairly  simple  in 
silhouette. 

Before  we  go  to  the  Ancient  Axioms, 
let’s  look  at  a  few  other  salient  features 
of  this  page: 

Headlines  are  downstyle.  That’s  the 
best  kind. 

Heads  are  simple.  Although  the 
AMENDES  one  in  column  6  is  a  4-liner 
(and  3-liners  are  better)  there  are  no 
decks. 

There  is  a  kicker,  above  the  banner.  But 
it’s  too  long  by  50%  and  it  needs  under¬ 
scoring.  The  main  head  ought  to  be  in¬ 
dented  eight  picas  instead  of  the  three  it 
now  takes. 


-*  •  j  -  aproi  i. u'om)  swlo 

Les  conservareurs  baiaient 
ci  edifistes  en  Alberta 


Nixon  nc  viendra  pas  au  pays 
’  '*)  ■'I  avant  le  printemps  prochain 


La  Presse  of  Montreal  uses  color  in  simple,  crisp 
units.  On  this  page  the  second  color  is  an  orange- 
red  used  for  five  elements. 

Both  pictures  are  played  lai’ge  and  gain 
impact  from  that  factor. 

There  are  five  jumps  off  this  page, 
about  four — or  at  least  three — too  many. 

The  page  is  in  six  columns — optimum 
format.  That’s  fine. 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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Tins  Is  the  PRIMARY 
piece  NATIONAL  and 

UAL  ADVLRTISERS 
LOOK  to  FIND  YOU 
...toOyYYOD! 


IW-OFF  Window  for 
WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS 


Someone  was  just  looking  for  you. 

National  and  regional  advertisers  and  their  agencies  are 
always  looking  for  weekly  newspapers  to  complete  cam¬ 
paign  coverage,  but  they  may  not  know  how  to  find  you  if 
you’re  not  listed  in  Weekly  Newspaper  Rates  and  Data. 

Our  editors  receive  several  calls  a  week  from  perplexed 
planner/ buyers  seeking  weekly  newspaper  coverage  in  a 
specific  area.  Could  it  have  been  your  market? 

You  can  practically  sell  your  newspaper  or  group  just  by 
being  listed  (think  what  an  ad  can  do  for  you!).  You're 
listed  the  way  you’re  bought  —  within  metro  and  non-metro 
markets,  cities  and  suburban  areas.  Every  newspaper  has  a 
financial  stake  in  being  listed  in  SRDS. 

The  March  1972  issue  (now  in  use)  is  the  largest  in  our 
history.  More  and  more  papers  are  discovering  their  pay-off 
window  is  a  listing  in  Weekly  Newspaper  Rates  and  Data. 


Don’t  miss  the  September  1972  issue  —  it’s  well  worth 
the  inquiry.  Mail  the  coupon  today  for  more  information. 

Closing  dates:  New  Listings  closing:  August  1 
Ad  Forms  closing:  August  4 
Plate  closing:  August  11 


STANDARD  RATE  &  DATA  SERVICE,  INC. 
Weekly  Newspaper  Rates  and  Data 
5201  Old  Orchard  Road 
Skokie,  III.  60076 

ATTN:  Rick  Botthof 
n  Please  rush  me  free  information  on 
how  to  list  our  newspaper 
□  Please  rush  me  information  on  how  to 
reserve  ad  space  adjacent  to  our  listing 
Name  of  publication _ 


State 

Zip 

Name 

_ Title  _ 

and  his  Sunday  book  page.  He  has  lec¬ 
tured  throughout  the  south  where  he  is 
known  to  be  erudite,  earthy  and  brief. 

Flowers  became  a  reporter  at  17.  In  the 
halls  of  learning  he  is  known  as  a  jour¬ 
nalist  who  worked  his  way  through  col¬ 
lege,  gained  a  BA  degree,  a  master’s  de¬ 
gree  and  a  doctorate. 

When  Flowers  started  his  “retirement” 
column  he  waimed  editors  and  leaders 
that  he  would  “undertake  to  deflate  the 
pompous,  restrain  reformers,  curb  profes¬ 
sional  do-gooders,  relieve  easy-bleeders, 
and  spoof  big  shots  who  think  they  can 
out-guess  God.” 

Paul,  who  is  67,  is  not  entirely  certain 
why  he  continues  to  write  instead  of  loaf. 
“Perhaps,”  he  says,  “because  writing  is  an 
outlet  for  my  geriatric-psychedelic  ten¬ 
dencies,”  which,  according  to  the  diction¬ 
ary  is  “an  exposure  of  nonnally  repressed 
psychic  elements.” 

The  once-a-week  columning  pace  isn’t  as 
severe  as  meeting  deadlines  every  day. 
Besides,  Paul  says,  he  can  do  the  column 
from  anywhere  he  happens  to  hang  his 
hat. 


Orlando  papers  name 
McGovern  exec  editor 


Joseph  J.  McGovern  has  been  named 
executive  editor  of  the  Orlando  (Fla.) 
Sentinel  and  Evening  Star. 

Born  and  raised  ^ 

in  New  York  City, 

McGovern  began  his 

newspaper  career  in  Hp  * 

1946  after  seiwing  f 

as  a  marine  during 

World  War  II.  He  f 

was  with  the  New 

Yo7-k  Journal  Amer- 

ican  until  1959  leav- 

ing  as  assistant  city 

e<iitor  to  be  news  Ai  ^ 

editor  of  the  Record, 

Hackensack,  N.J.  * 

McGovern,  46,  has  been  with  the  Senti¬ 
nel  Star  Company  for  three  years.  He  has 
been  assistant  metro  editor  and  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Orlando  newspapers  and 
most  iwently  was  operations  manager  of 
the  Sentinel  Star  Company. 


Paul  Flowers  and  a  friend  whom  he  numbers 
among  his  "constant  readers." 


Flowers,  retired 
from  daily  grind, 
refuses  to  wilt 

Friends  of  Paul  Flowers  are  in  a  quan¬ 
dary.  Is  he  in  his  right  mind  to  reject  the 
idle  comforts  of  retirement,  after  meeting 
deadlines  for  28  years?  Or  has  he  found 
the  secret  of  happiness  for  newspapermen 
with  long-suppressed  inhibitions? 

Flowers,  who  had  worked  for  nine 
newspapers  in  50  years,  retired  last  fall 
as  daily  columnist,  book  editor  and  edito¬ 
rial  writer  for  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Conuncrcial  Appeal.  He  had  been  doing 
those  editorial  jobs  since  1943. 

But,  did  he  retire  to  his  cabin  in  the 
foothills  of  the  Ozarks,  near  Hai-dy, 
Arkansas,  where  he  says  he  can  “relax 
l)efore  a  roaring  fire,  watch  the  mists 
creep  over  a  cobalt  lake,  and  enjoy  the 
flocks  of  j  uncos,  chickadees  and  cardinals 
dining  at  my  smorgasbird?” 

Not  Flowers.  He  began  a  newspaper 
column,  distributed  once  a  week  to  30 
newspapers.  And  he  continued  to  teach 
political  science,  three  days  a  week,  at  the 
Joint  University  Center  (Memphis  State 
University  and  University  of  Tennessee). 

Commercial  Appeal  readers  remember 
Paul  for  his  “The  Greenhouse”  column 


Edward  F.  Maher — from  industrial  re¬ 
lations  director  for  the  Toledo  Blade  to 
the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-(iazette  as  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  succeeding  the  late  James 
F.  O’Connor. 


Patricia  A.  Babcock — from  the  Beverly 
(Mass.)  Times  to  the  staff  of  the  Lynn 
(Mass.)  Daily  Evening  Item.  Robi^it  G. 
Alvare,  Lynn  Item  reporter,  resigned. 


Richard  I.ee  Cox,  a  1966  graduate  in 
journalism  at  Southern  Illinois  Univer¬ 
sity — now  an  associate  editor  of  the 
Reader's  Digest. 


Carl  P.  Snapp,  assistant  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and 
World-News — retired.  John  L.  Roberts 
— named  city-state  circulation  manager. 
R.  Vincent  Reynolds,  metropolitan  cir¬ 
culation  manager. 


William  A.  Quinlan — from  Branham- 
Moloney  sales  staff  to  Story  &  Kelly- 
Smith  sales  staff  in  Los  Angeles. 


Paul  Creger,  managing  editor  of  the 
Upper  Sandusky  (0.)  Daily  Chief-Union 
since  1959  and  a  member  of  the  staff 
since  1928 — retired. 


Jacquelyn  Staats  Cobbledick — named 
assistant  director  of  the  University  of 
Arizona  News  Bureau.  She  replaces  Pat 
Harris,  who  left  the  UA  to  become  editor 
of  the  Tucson  Daily  Citize^i  women’s  view 
section.  Mrs.  Cobbledick  joined  the  UA 
staff  in  November  1969  after  seven  years 
with  the  Star-Beacon  in  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 


John  C.  Wooley,  a  member  of  the  Bar 
in  Michigan  who  has  been  personnel  di¬ 
rector  of  Knight  Newspaper's  in  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.C. — named  business  editor  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press. 


David  F.  Owen — named  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Parkersburg  (W.Va.)  Sentinel. 
He  was  formerly  managing  editor  of  the 
Oweiisboro  (Ky.)  Messenger  and  Inquirer. 


Bill  Reed — appointed  production  as¬ 
sistant  of  Dow  Jones  &  Company  print¬ 
ing  facility  in  Dallas. 


John  A.  Mannix  retired  as  classifie<l 
advertising  manager,  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Newspapers  after  49  years  of  service.  He 
became  CAM  in  1928. 


Insure  with  Employers  against 
Publishers  Liability  losses 

You’ll  probably  want  to  insure  yourself 
against  libel,  slander,  piracy,  invasion  of 
privacy  or  copyright  violation  ...  up  to  a 
maximum.  Beyond  that,  the  risk  may 
be  more  than  you’ll  want  to  take.  That’s 
where  we  come  in.  We’ll  handle  the  excess. 
Call  us  for  assistance  in  setting  up  a 
program.  You'll  get  quick  action  from  the 
one  of  our  5  U.S.  offices  which  is  nearest 
you.  Write  Employers  Reinsurance  Corp., 
21  West  10th,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64105. 
Other  U.S.  offices:  New  York,  San 
Francisco,  Chicago,  Atlanta. 


Roy  Sheppard,  general  advertising 
manager  for  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel 
and  Evening  Star  since  1969 — elected 
president  of  the  Orlando  Advertising 
Federation. 


Daniel  M.  O’Connell,  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times, 
for  past  four  years — promoted  to  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  succeeding  Elliot  J.  Bar¬ 
nett,  who  retired  May  1. 


CmniIi  AatwnatkaHyl 


Take  Finger-Counting 
Out  of  Hood  Writing 


f  I  Robert  Knaus,  city  editor  of  the  Duluth 
j  (Minn.)  Herald — named  “Boss  of  the 
HJ  Year”  by  a  business  women’s  organization. 
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Cal  Olson — from  city  editor  to  man¬ 
aging  editor,  and  John  Lohman  from 
assistant  city  e<iitor  to  city  editor  of  the 
Fargo  (N,D.)  Forum.  Olson  joined  the 
Foimm  staff  in  1950  as  a  photographer. 
Lohman  has  been  on  the  Forum  staff  since 
1952,  starting  as  copy  boy. 


Ferd  Mier  is  promoted 
to  production  manager 

Ferdinand  A.  Mier  has  been  named 
production  manager  of  the  San  Francisco 
Newspaper  Printing  Company,  according 
to  Lyle  A.  Johnson, 
president  of  the  firm 
which  represents  the 
San  Francis  CO 
Chronicle  and  the 
San  Francisco  Ex- 
aminer. 

Mier,  a  native  of  *  *- 

Sacramento,  began  ^  'V. 

his  newspaper  career 
on  the  Detroit  Free  M 

Press  where  he  spent 
27  years.  He  was 
assistant  production 

manager  of  the  Detroit  paper  when  he 
moved  to  San  Francisco  in  1961  as  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  Chronicle. 

With  the  formation  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Newspaper  Printing  Company  in 
1965,  Mier  bwame  assistant  production 
manager  of  that  firm. 


Leo  P.  Reynolds,  sales  manager  and 
supervisor  for  suburban  advertising  for 
the  Courier-Journal  and  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Times — moved  up  to  assistant  manager  of 
display  advertising. 


J.  Ronald  Brinson,  a  reporter  and  copy 
editor  since  1966 — appointed  an  associate 
editor  of  the  Charleston  (S.C.)  News  and 
Courier. 


Delta  is  an  airline 
run  by  professionals. 
Like  Anita  Johnson, 
Stewardess. 

Pretty,  friendly, 
alert  and  intelligent. 
Won  out  over  two 
dozen  other  applicants 
to  enter  Delta’s  tough 
stewardess  school. 

She  averaged  97  on  her 
daily  exams.  And  spent 
every  weekend  flying 
as  an  observer,  learning 
by  doing. 

Anita  is  nowa 
highly  trained  pro* 
f  essional  who  likes  her 
job  and  likes  people. 
You’ll  eiuoy  flying 
Delta  because  we  have 
2,600  Anitas. 

Delta  is  ready 
when  you  are. 


Bonnie  Granat,  former  Miami  Beach 
Sun-Reporter  reporter  and  director  of 
public  relations  for  the  Seacoast  Towers 
apartments,  has  joined  the  writing  staff 
of  Woody  Kepner  Associates  Inc.,  Miami- 
New  York-Curacao  public  relations  agen¬ 
cy. 


Duke  Kaminski,  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin  bureau  chief  at  Harrisburg — 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislative 
Correspondents  Association. 


Charles  J.  Faulk  Jr.,  managing  editor 
of  the  Vicksburg  Evening  Post — elected 
chairman  of  the  Louisiana-Mississippi  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Association. 


Joe  Calender,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Mason  City  (Iowa)  Globe-Gazette — 
elected  president  of  the  Northern  States 
Circulation  Managers  Association. 


Ken  Berg,  editor  of  the  Mankato  Free 
Press — elected  president  of  the  Minnesota 
Associated  Press  Association. 


James  E.  Jacobson — from  editorial  page 
editor  to  assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  .  .  .  James  R. 
McAdory  Jr. — from  assistant  M.E.  to 
editorial  page  editor. 


E.  Miles  Wilson  plans  retirement  June 
1  as  news  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette.  He  began  w'orking  for  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Suyi  in  1925  as  a  reporter.  He  will 
be  succeeded  by  Harold  W.  Dietrich,  as¬ 
sistant  news  editor  since  1960. 


Lex)  R.  Newcombe,  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  and  Daily  News — elected  president 
of  the  Chicago  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation. 


Howard  Coley,  recently  retired  from 
the  Army  after  more  than  20  years  in 
military  journalism,  has  joined  the 
Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  &  News  as  a  re- 
poi-ter.  He  was  city  editor  of  the  Cordele 
(Ga.)  Daily  Dispatch  from  1950-51. 


Ross  H.  Stemer,  a  former  reporter  for 
the  Savannah  (Ga.)  Evening  Press — now 
Chicago  manager  of  Edelman  Investor 
Relations,  a  division  of  the  Edelman  PR 
firm. 


Beverly  Beyette — from  general  report¬ 
er  to  women’s  editor  of  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union,  succeeding  Hugh  Thomp¬ 
son,  named  special  assistant  to  the  editor. 


William  Riggs — named  director  of 
circulation  for  Community  Publications 
Inc.,  publisher  of  Sun  Press  newspapers 
on  Oahu,  Hawaii. 


eyl. 

AND  COMPANY 

NEWSPAPER 
SALES  • PURCHASES 

(919)  782-3131 
RALEIGH,  N.C.  27609 
BOX  17127 

NATION  WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


Laurence  T.  Herman,  vicepresident/ 
sales  for  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times 
and  Independent — the  Silver  Medal  award 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion. 


Tom  Noonan — ^to  general  manager  of  H 
six  ComCorp  weekly  newspapers  in  Cleve-  B 
land  suburbs  .  .  .  John  Lunsford,  Parma  ^ 
Post,  heads  the  county  news  bureau  for  • 
the  22-paper  group. 
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E&P  wiU  Ust 
hospitality  suites 
at  RI  conference 


online 


IT  MAY  NOT  TICKLE  THE  FUNNY 
BONE  of  next  year’s  ANPA/RI  Produc¬ 
tion  Management  Conference  exhibitors  to 
learn  they  may  be  cramped  for  space.  The 
Rivergate  in  New  Orleans,  where  the  ’73 
PMC  is  booked,  has  about  15,000  square 
feet  less  than  is  being  used  for  the  show 
in  Atlantic  City  this  year.  There  will  be 
competition  for  space  and  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  a  drawing  will  be  held  to  see  who 
gets  what.  Does  this  mean  that  biggies 
like  Photon,  Compugraphic  and  HaiTis- 
Intertype  might  wind  up  in  a  lO'xlO'  cu¬ 
bicle  next  to  the  boiler  room?  No.  But 
they  and  others  may  not  get  as  much 
space  as  they  want  if  lady-luck  isn’t  with 
them.  The  drawing  will  take  place  the 
evening  of  Tuesday,  June  13,  at  Atlantic 
City’s  Holiday  Inn  during  this  year’s 
PMC.  Jim  Walsh  at  the  Research  Center 
in  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  has  all  the  de¬ 
tails  about  the  drawing.  He  said  there  is 
an  outside  possibility  that  additional  space 
near  the  Rivergate  might  be  found  to  hold 
the  PMC  workshop  sessions  thus  making 
it  possible  to  use  Rivergate  conference 
rooms  for  additional  exhibit  space. 

if 

FIREBUGS  AND  ATTENDEES  of  the 
Production  Management  Conference  this 
year  will  be  fascinated,  and  hopefully 
alarmed,  by  a  three  to  five  minute  movie 
to  be  screened  during  the  opening  session 
Monday  morning,  June  12.  The  flick  shows 
the  devastating  fire  which  destroyed  the 
newsprint  storage  facilities  of  the  Sydney 
(Australia)  Morning  Herald.  Viewers  of 
the  film  are  supposed  to  realize  that  it’s  a 
no-no  to  store  newsprint  in  the  same 
building  as  the  rest  of  the  operation  be¬ 
cause  a  newsprint  fire  can  wipe  out  every¬ 
thing.  If  the  first  doesn’t  get  you,  those 
water  soaked  and  expanding  rolls  might. 
The  Morning  Herald  by  the  way  did  have 
its  newsprint  storage  area  separate. 

*  *  * 

LIKE  THE  MOON  LANDINGS,  stories 
about  installations  of  new  equipment  can 
lose  their  news  value  as  more  installations 
are  made.  For  instance  when  the  switch  to 
offset  was  in  its  infancy  an  installation  of 
an  offset  press  was  big  news.  Now  a 
newspaper  installing  a  letterpress  press  is 
a  hot  item.  And  when  the  first  papers 
were  installing  and  experimenting  with  a 
new  direct  printing  plate  system  called 
Letterflcx,  that  was  news.  But  now  that 
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150  Broadway,  New  York.  N  Y. 10038 


By  Craig  Tomkinson 


Letterflex  is  established  the  fact  that  the 
11th  Letterflex  system  recently  went  into 
the  Fayetteville  (S.C.)  Observer  just 
doesn’t  make  the  blood  tingle  as  much 
anymore.  So  stand  in  a  comer  and  try  to 
forget  that  on-line  even  mentioned  it. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

GETTING  TO  KNOW  YOU!  Harold  E. 
O’Kelley,  newly  named  vicepresident  for 
Harris-Intertype’s  composition  equipment 
group,  will  be  giving  the  press  the  dope 
on  H-I’s  direction  as  far  as  a  “total  elec¬ 
tronics  approach”  to  input  is  concerned, 
at  a  press  conference  during  the  Produc¬ 
tion  Management  Conference  in  Atlantic 
City.  Considering  that  O’Kelley  was  previ¬ 
ously  head  of  H-I’s  3,000  man  Radiation 
Division  and  was  deeply  involved  with 
government  defense  systems,  his  new  job 
must  be  like  a  holiday  for  him.  Aside 
from  being  a  chance  for  O’Kelley  to  ex¬ 
pound  on  H-I’s  involvement  with  electron¬ 
ic  composition,  the  press  conference, 
scheduled  for  Monday  noon,  June  12,  will 
be  a  chance  for  the  press  to  meet  O’Kel¬ 
ley. 

*  *  * 

SO  WHO  HAD  A  CRYSTAL  BALL? 
When  this  column  reported  a  couple 
months  ago  that  the  Vistatype  Co.,  Irvine, 
Calif.,  had  one  more  phase  to  its  pollution 
control  system  than  the  Nixon  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  to  its  wage  and  price  controls, 
there  wasn’t  a  crystal  ball  around  to  see 
that  Phase  IV  for  Vistatype  would  be  a 
bankruptcy  filing.  The  company  has  folded 
its  tent.  It  was  supplying  a  low  cost  pol¬ 
lution  control  system  and  also  a  magnetic 
tape  cassette  for  typesetting  output.  If 
you’re  still  interested  in  such  a  cassette 
system  Automix  Keyboards,  Bellevue, 
Washington,  has  one. 


ARNOLD’S  ANCIENT  AXIOMS: 
(Continued  from  page  24) 


Color  should  be  used  as  a  spice  is, 
sparingly. 

Use  spot  color: 

As  a  background  tint  block  for  art, 
especially  line  work.  (This  is  best 
with  pale  colors  like  yellow.  Stronger 
ones  must  be  screened  down  to  about 
40%;) 

To  print  nameplates  in  reverse; 

For  borders  and  rules; 

As  half  of  the  inks  used  in  “duotone”. 
(A  duotone  is  a  print  made  in  black 
and  a  color.  Original  copy  is  a  b&w 
photo;  from  it  are  made  two  half¬ 
tones,  almost  identical.  One  is  ex¬ 
posed  for  the  highlight  details  and 
is  printed  in  color,  the  other  is  ex¬ 
posed  for  shadows  and  pfints  in  black. 
The  result  is  a  new,  third  color  and 
the  two  original  colors  cannot  be 
detected.) 

Color  should  be  used  in  no  more  than 
three  areas  on  a  page  although  those  areas 
may  be  large. 

Keep  colors  in  simple  shapes. 


Editor  &  Publisher  will  provide  two 
new  services  at  the  upcoming  ANPA/RI 
Production  Management  Conference  (June 
11-15  in  Atlantic  City)  in  addition  to  its 
previously  announced  exhibit  awards 
(E&P,  April  22). 

E&P  will  compile  a  list  of  those  hospi¬ 
tality  suites  open  to  all  attendees  of  the 
Conference,  and  make  it  available  at  the 
E&P  booth  (#151  facing  the  entrance  to 
the  exhibit  hall). 

The  list  will  be  restricted  to  only  those 
companies  with  open  suites.  Exhibitors  at 
the  show  may  get  on  the  list  by  filling  out 
a  form  which  will  be  provided  to  them  at 
their  booths  or  by  contacting  E&P  promo¬ 
tion  manager,  George  Wilt,  in  advance  at 
E&P,  850  Third  Ave.,  New  York  City, 
10022  or  phone  (212)  752-7050. 

Companies  maintaining  suites  but  not 
exhibiting  may  be  listed  by  filling  out  the 
same  form  which  will  be  available  at  the 
E&P  booth  up  to  3  p.m.  Sunday  June  11, 
or  by  contacting  George  Wilt  in  advance. 

Editor  &  Publisher  this  year  will  also 
maintain  the  telephone  message  service 
handled  by  the  local  telephone  company  at 
past  Production  Management  Confer¬ 
ences. 

Called-in-messages  will  be  taken  by  two 
operators  and  posted  in  the  E&P  booth. 

• 


A  silver  trophy  has  been  awarded  by 
the  Community  College  of  Baltimore  to 
Dr.  Sidney  Kobre,  who,  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Guide  Publications,  led  an 
eight-year  campaign  to  establish  the  col¬ 
lege. 

The  trophy  is  a  bookmark,  inscribed 
with  the  signature  of  the  college,  “CCB, 
1947-72,”  and  the  name  of  the  recipient. 

During  Kobre’s  service  as  managing  ed¬ 
itor,  the  Guide  Publications  conducted  the 
junior  college  fight  from  1939  to  1947.  In 
spite  of  much  opposition,  the  college  was 
launched  as  part  of  the  Veterans’  Insti¬ 
tute,  located  in  high  school  buildings. 

The  college,  once  established,  with  57 
students  in  its  first  class  made  steady  pro¬ 
gress,  and  constructed  in  1964  its  own 
complex  of  buildings,  valued  at  $7.5  mil¬ 
lion.  About  10,000  students  now  attend 
the  college’s  evening  and  summer  ses¬ 
sions. 

Dr.  Kobre,  a  graduate  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University  (A.  B.)  and  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  (M.  A.,  Ph.  D.),  with  experience  as 
reporter,  editorial  writer  and  managing 
editor  of  newspapers,  moved  to  Florida  in 
1949  and  became  professor  of  journalism 
at  Florida  State  University.  Dr.  Bard 
asked  him  in  1964  to  return  to  Baltimore 
to  head  up  the  journalism  courses  at  the 
community  college  and  to  become  director 
of  its  news  bureau. 


College  honors  Kobre 
for  leading  crusade 
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North  Carolinian,  22,  wins  honors 
at  southern  photography  event 


A  photographer’s  involvement  with  his 
subjects  and  use  of  the  camera  as  a  com¬ 
municating  tool  were  central  themes  of 
the  recent  23rd  annual  Southern  Short 
Course  in  News  Photography  on  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  campus,  Chapel 
Hill. 

The  sponsoring  Carolinas  Press  Associ¬ 
ation  presented  awards  to  winners  in  the 
annual  Shoi-t  Course  Competition  with  a 
young  North  Carolinian  named  Southern 
Photographer  of  the  Year.  He  is  22-year- 
old  Martin  Rogers  of  Raleigh,  N.C.,  who 
launched  his  camera  career  with  the 
Raleigh  News  &  Observer  while  in  high 
school  and  is  now  joining  the  photo  staff 
of  National  Geographic  Magazine.  Rogers 
received  the  award  and  a  new  Nikon  F2 
camera  after  judges  picked  his  portfolio 
from  more  than  50  entered.  He  also  won  a 
handful  of  silver  plates  and  certificates 
for  category  competitions,  including  a  fii’st 
in  sports  and  pictorial. 

Best  in  show  award  went  to  Tommy 
Estridge  of  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observ¬ 
er  for  a  soft  pastel  print  of  model  Dianne 
Traywick  walking  along  a  wave-swept 
beach.  “Dianne  by  the  Sea’’  also  won  the 
color  excellence  award — a  Fujica  ST 
camera — and  fii-st  place  in  fashion  and 
women’s  news  category. 

Another  young  photographer.  Gene 
Furr  of  the  Concord  (N.C.)  Tribune,  won 
the  outstanding  portfolio  award  for  a 
publication  with  circulation  under  20,000. 
Furr  won  the  award  in  1970  also. 

For  the  second  straight  year,  Richmond 
Newspapers  of  Virginia  received  the  Ni¬ 
kon  Award  plaque  after  the  staff  captured 
14  category  awards  including  these  firsts: 
P.A.  Gormus,  advertising  and  public  rela¬ 
tions;  Bob  Brown,  feature;  David  A.  Har¬ 
vey,  portraits  and  personalities,  and  Bob 
Jones,  general  news.  Gormus  won  the 
Honeywell  Flash  Award  for  a  fashion 
photo  of  hot  pants-clad  girls  in  a  dis¬ 
cotheque  setting. 

University  of  North  Carolina  junior 
Johnny  Lindahl  received  a  Fujica  ST 
camera  as  Student  Photographer  of  the 
Year. 

One  keynote  speaker,  award-winning 
Bill  Strode  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Couri¬ 
er-Journal,  told  the  audience  of  150  photo¬ 
graphers  from  11  states  that  an  “in¬ 
volved’’  photographer  can  see  more  and 
relate  more.  “When  people  ask  how  can 
you  become  involved  in,  say,  the  garden 
club,”  Strode  explained  he  tries  to  stay 
involved  in  photography  24  hours  a  day. 
“I  try  to  use  my  camera,  have  fun  with 
it,  live  with  it. 

“Whenever  an  assignment  is  handed  to 
me,  it’s  not  an  assignment  list — it’s  a  ‘liv¬ 
ing’  list.  Whatever  I  photograph  is  out 
there  as  a  living  thing,  and  what  I’m 
trying  to  do  is  relate  and  communicate. 

“A  doctor  can  see  a  few  patients  in  a 
day.  A  minister  can  reach  a  few  hundred 
people  in  his  congregation  in  a  week.  But 
you  and  I  are  reaching  millions  of  people 
every  day.  That’s  why  our  pictures  should 
be  truthful.” 

The  Louisville  newspapers’  assistant 
photography  director  was  one  of  the  corps 


of  prominent  photojournalists  and  techni¬ 
cians  serving  as  members  of  the  short 
course  faculty. 

Jack  Corn  of  the  Nashville  Tennessean 
opened  his  presentation  with  a  sound-slide 
show  on  Appalachia,  explaining  he  had 
spent  ten  years  assembling  the  pictures. 

Know  vour  subject 

Need  for  understanding  the  subject  was 
emphasized  by  Corn.  “Get  to  know  your 
subjects.  Before  you  take  that  picture, 
know  everything  you  can  know  about  what 
you’re  photographing.”  If  the  photogra¬ 
pher  is  to  take  a  picture  of  a  man,  for 
instance,  he  shouldn’t  just  walk  in  and 
shoot.  Corn  said.  “Get  to  know  him,  break 
bread  with  him,  have  a  few  drinks  with 
him.” 

Other  speakers  included  the  1971  NPPA 
Photographer  of  the  Year,  Brian  Lanker, 
Topeka  (Kans.)  Capital- Journal,  who 
opened  the  course  with  “Becoming  In¬ 
volved”;  Mike  Tatum,  Honeywell  profes¬ 
sional  Services  manager;  Ron  Thompson, 
Nikon  technical  representative;  Leonard 
Kamsler,  New  York  free  lance  photogra¬ 
pher;  Claude  Base  III,  Singer-Graflex 
Company,  and  Sandra  Eisert,  Louisville 
Times  picture  editor. 

Bill  Campbell,  Charleston,  S.C.,  Nikon 
technical  representative  was  chairman 
for  the  course  and  will  handle  the  as¬ 
signment  next  year  for  CPPA. 

• 

Lemen  photo  scholarship 
winners  are  announced 

The  second  annual  J.  Winton  Lemen- 
National  Press  Photographeis  Association 
scholarships  have  been  awarded  to  Robert 
G.  Haivey,  University  of  Nebraska  sopho¬ 
more,  and  William  Randall  Edmonds,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  junior.  Each  will  re¬ 
ceive  $500  cash  grants. 

The  scholarship  awards  are  donated  by 
J.  Winton  Lemen,  retired  head  of  the 
press  technical  seiwice  of  Eastman  Kodak 
Company. 

Named  as  alternates  were:  Kurt  E. 
Smith,  Ohio  State  University  freshman, 
and  Mark  Bretheim,  a  junior  at  St.  Olaf 
College,  Northfield,  Minn. 

Harvey’s  portfolio  included  pictures  and 
layouts  done  for  summer  and  part-time 
jobs,  including  the  Lincoln  Sun  Newspa¬ 
pers,  the  Virden  (Ill.)  Recorder  and  the 
Hutchinson  (Kans.)  Neu's.  He  is  major¬ 
ing  in  anthropology  although  planning  a 
career  in  journalism. 

Edmonds  also  plans  a  photojournalism 
career  and  is  majoring  in  history  at  Mich¬ 
igan.  He  has  been  a  staff  photographer 
for  the  university  newspaper  and  year¬ 
book  and  campus  stringer  for  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  AP  and  UPI,  and  has  held 
summer  internships  with  the  Free  Press 
and  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press. 

His  father,  Barry  Edmonds,  is  chief 
photographer  of  the  Flint  (Mich.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  a  past  president  of  NPPA. 


BEST  IN  SHOW 


“Dianne  by  the  Sea”  not  only  won 
for  Tommy  Estridge  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.C.)  Observer  the  Best  in 
Show  award  of  the  Southern  Short 
Course  in  New  Photography,  but 
the  pastel  study  (shown  here  in 
black  and  white)  also  captured  the 
color  excellence  award  and  first  in 
fashion-women’s  news. 


FIRST  IN  SPORTS 

“Laughing  Jockey,  Laughing 
Horse”  won  the  sports  award  for 
Martin  Rogers  of  Raleigh,  N.C., 
who  was  also  designated  Southern 
Photographer  of  the  Year  during 
the  news  photography  event  at 
Chapel  Hill. 
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THE  2ND  SEIGE  OF  NEW  ORLEANS 

INPA’s  carry-out  specials 
feature  ideas  with  frosting 

By  George  Wilt 


The  fact  that  INPA  held  its  42nd  annu¬ 
al  conference  in  New  Orleans  isn’t  any¬ 
thing  new  and  startling.  It  wasn’t  even 
the  first  promotion  convention  in  the  Cre- 
sent  City,  NNPA  had  met  there  in  1957, 
and  even  the  hotel  was  the  same. 

Nevertheless,  New  Orleans  has  always 
held  some  magnetic  attraction  for  news¬ 
papermen.  Lafcadio  Hearn  called  it  home, 
and  Robert  Ruark  lived  in  a  rented  room 
over  the  Old  Absynthe  House.  As  recently 
as  a  few  months  ago,  the  city  hosted  the 
INAE  conference,  and  a  goodly  bunch  of 
promotion  men  showed  up  at  that  week  of 
meetings  to  case  the  90-block  Vieux  Carre 
so  that  they  would  know  the  best  spots 
when  they  came  back  in  May. 

Bill  PfaflF,  vicepresident  and  promotion 
dii’ector  of  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune  and  States-Item  pioved  an 
affable  host  and  conference  chairman,  and 
his  staff  pitched  in  to  grease  the  wheels  of 
promotion  progress. 

Outgoing  president  Newell  Meyer,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  and  incoming  president 
.41  Schrader,  Washington  Star,  saw  to  it 
that  the  conference  content  was  meaning¬ 
ful  and  useful,  meanwhile  providing 
sufficient  divertisements  to  keep  the  rec¬ 
ord  number  of  delegates  and  wives 
amused  and  entertained,  and  on  their  toes 
at  all  times. 

Honest,  you  can  ask  most  any  of  the 
assembled  promoters  and  they’ll  tell  you 
they  took  something  away  from  the  meet¬ 
ings.  The  format  that  called  for  the 
“largest  regional  conference  of  all  time” 
that  concentrated  on  small  gatherings  for 
round  tables  and  panels  kicked  around  a 
wider  variety  of  subjects  than  could  have 
been  covered  in  foi-mal  talks  and  presen¬ 
tations. 

The  technique  of  slicing  up  the  crowd, 
first  alphabetically  and  then  by  circulation 
category,  provided  a  variety  of  different 
groups.  A  refinement  that  could  be  added 
in  future  applications  could  also  split  the 
audience  by  interest  groups — newspaper- 
in-the-classroom,  advertising  presenta¬ 
tions,  special  events,  etc. 

Conference  sidelights  included  saluting 


recently-deceased  founder  George  Benney- 
an,  and  sending  a  citation  to  Mrs.  Benney- 
an.  Even  in  his  retiiement  George  had 
followed  the  interests  and  activities  of  the 
promotion  association  he  got  off  the 
ground.  INPA’s  board  passed  a  resolution 
expressing  appreciation  and  admiration 
for  Irv  Taubkin,  retired  promotion  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Times,  a  past- 
president  of  INPA  and  Silver  Shovel  win¬ 
ner  .  .  .  and  it  was  good  to  see  Tauby  and 
Kiyo  back  among  their  confreres. 

New  appointments  were  numerous,  in¬ 
cluding  the  naming  of  Ed  Linsmier, 
formerly  of  the  Charlotte  Ohseri'er  as  IN¬ 
PA’s  new  executive  director,  which  proved 
to  be  an  overwhelmingly  popular  selection 
by  the  committee.  Ed  also  won  the  coveted 
silver  Shovel  award.  Rikk  Taylor,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  New  Westminster  (B.C.)  Colum- 
hian  was  named  the  new  treasurer  of  the 
organization,  replacing  Dan  Stem,  San 
Jose  Mercury  &  News,  who  was  forced  to 
resign  due  to  his  health.  The  new  treas¬ 
urer  and  his  wife,  Pat.  left  New  Orleans 
for  a  vacation  trip  to  Puerto  Rico,  before 
going  back  to  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

New  officers  installed  include  A1 
Schrader,  Washington  Star,  president; 
Roy  Follett,  Des  Moines  Register  & 


Tribune,  president-elect;  Bill  Shover, 
Phoenix  Republic  &  Ga,zette,  first 
vicepresident;  and  Bob  Twilling,  Chicago 
Tribune,  second  vicepresident. 

An  interesting  new  conference  program 
item  was  the  showing  of  a  variety  of 
newspaper  television  spots  in  the  morning 
hours,  pre-breakfast,  on  the  Jung  Ho¬ 
tel’s  closed-circuit  television  channel.  Joe 
Coyne,  New  York  News  circulation  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  videotaped  the  spots  so 
that  conference  delegates  could  watch 
them  as  they  shaved  and  dressed.  Also,  as 
a  member  of  the  “disruption  committee” 
he  threw  in  a  few  jibes  at  incoming  pres¬ 
ident  Schrader.  This,  along  with  some  oth¬ 
er  distractions,  earned  Coyne  the  confer¬ 
ence’s  “Straight  Arrow  Award.”  The 
plaque  is  presented  annually  for  adding  to 
INP.4  meeting  hi-jinks. 

Sidelights  at  New  Orleans  covered  the 
waterfront.  The  Sunday  night  welcoming 
bash  took  place  aboard  the  S.S.  President, 
and  toured  the  harbor  in  spite  of  small 
craft  warnings  and  hurricane  alerts.  You 
could  spot  familiar  faces  at  most  of  the 
jazz,  fun  and  eating|drinking  establish¬ 
ments  in  the  Bourbon  Street  area  most 
any  night,  and  occasionally  in  the 
daytime. 

Introductions  at  the  new  member  break¬ 
fast,  with  the  host  of  introductions,  dra¬ 
matized  the  great  number  of  new  mem¬ 
bers  in  tbe  promotion  oiganization.  And 
speakers  John  Taylor,  Toronto  Star,  and 
Bill  Fail-ley,  Ft.  Worth  Star-Telegram 
S5aw  to  it  that  the  first-timers  got  into  the 
swing  of  things  immediately.  Membership 
chairman  .4rt  Shafer,  Birmingham  Eccen¬ 
tric,  accepted  kudos  of  the  group  for  his 
efforts.  (Continued  on  next  page) 


®OLF  TROPHY — Rauby  van  der  Spuy.  Die  Burger,  Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  won  the  E&P  cup 
for  low  gross  score  in  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Golf  Tournament.  Richard  J.  V.  Johnson.  Houston 
Chronicle  won  second  low  gross.  Low  net  winners  were  Jim  Applegate,  San  Diego  Union  &  Tribune 
and  Rube  Faloon,  Akron  Beacon  Journal. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  sponsored  the  IN- 
PA’s  first  international  golf  tournament 
at  New  Orleans'  Lakewood  Country  Club, 
whei-e  Gary  Player  won  the  the  Greater 
New  Orleans  Open  just  a  few  months 
ago.  By  coincidence,  Raubie  van  der  Spuy, 
of  Die  Burger,  Cape  Town,  South  Africa, 
walked  off  with  low  gross  and  the  E&P 
cup,  and  will  be  trying  to  figure  a  way  of 
getting  it  home.  Dick  Johnson,  Houston 
Chronicle  was  runner-up.  Net  prizes  went 
to  Jim  Applegate,  San  Diego  Union  and 
Rube  Faloon,  Akron  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Some  new  faces  showed  up  at  the  board 
of  directors  meeting,  with  the  officers  wel¬ 
coming  new  directors  including:  Rose¬ 
marie  Maio,  Passaic  Herald-News;  Ray 
Jackson,  San  Diego  Union  &  Tribune;  and 
Ted  Grofer,  Detroit  News.  Ray  Jackson, 
who  will  host  next  year’s  INPA  confer¬ 
ence  in  San  Diego  made  an  interesting 
pitch  for  the  site,  to  the  organ  accompani¬ 
ment  of  Wish  Brown,  publisher  of  the  San 
Rafael  Independent-Journal,  Wish,  com¬ 
plete  with  sombrero,  serape  and  twirling 
moustachios,  wowed  the  luncheon  audience 
with  his  musical  talents. 

All  of  the  entries  in  the  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  Promotion  Awards  Competition 
were  displayed  at  the  conference  in  a 
room  exactly  the  size  of  a  football  field, 
where  delegates  could  peruse  them  at 
their  leisure.  It  was  sui-prising  to  see  how 
many  toured  the  exhibits  with  cameras 
and  tape  recorders. 

The  closing  banquet,  a  Mardi  Gras  ball, 
pi'ovided  a  fitting  close  to  the  activities. 
Many  arrived  in  costumes  to  enjoy  the 
festivities.  Pete  Fountain  and  his  band 
played  for  an  hour-plus,  non-stop. 

E&P  handed  out  59  aw’ards  for  promo¬ 
tion,  public  seiwice  and  research  at  Mon¬ 
day’s  luncheon,  with  Bob  Bi^own  and 
George  Wilt  alternating  at  two  podiums. 
They  breezed  through  it  all  in  20  minutes 
flat,  a  new  record. 

Regional  conferences  were  announced 
for  Amsterdam,  Holland;  Harwich  Port, 
Mass.;  Miami,  Fla.;  Osage  Beach,  Mo.; 
and  Monterey,  Calif. 

The  consensus  at  New  Orleans  was  that 
this  was  the  best  promotion  conference 
until  next  year. 


Duffy  and  Lister  receive 
Swan  faculty  honors 

G.  Thomas  Duffy  and  Harold  Lister, 
who  left  long  careers  as  newsmen  and 
editors  to  teach  journalism,  received  the 
1972  Swan  Distinguished  Faculty  Awards 
in  Journalism  at  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri-Columbia. 

One  of  the  awards  is  based  on  secret 
vote  of  students  in  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism;  the  other,  on  secret  vote  of  the 
joumalism  faculty. 

Lister,  a  former  staffer  of  several  Wis¬ 
consin  newspapers,  and  Duffy,  foi-merly  of 
the  East  St.  Louis  Journal  in  Illinois,  are 
members  of  the  news-editorial  department 
of  the  joumalism  school,  and  supervise 
student  reporters  for  the  Columbia  Mis¬ 
sourian,  a  daily  and  Sunday  newspapers. 


alleged  golfers — Fearsome  foursome  at  the  Editor  &  Publlsher-INPA  Golf  Tournament  at 
Lakewood  Country  Club,  New  Orleans  includes  Sandy  Stiles,  St.  Petersburg  Times,  Al  McLellan, 
Vancouver  Sun,  INPA  president  Al  Schrader,  Washington  Star,  and  Tony  Manuel,  Rock  Hill  (S.C.) 
Herald. 


SHIPSHAPE — John  Mauro,  Tampa  Tribune  and  Times  (left)  makes  a  point  to  Len  Bach,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer,  at  Trade  Paper  party  aboard  ship  at  the  INPA  New  Orleans  Conference. 
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Circulation  ideas 

{Continued  from  page  12) 


informed  the  group.  The  Star  has  300  girl 
carriers  and  finds  them  to  be  extremely 
reliable,  although  their  canvassing  work 
is  not  outstanding. 

Training  is  the  duty  of  district  manag¬ 
ers  and  generally  the  girls’  work  has  been 
satisfactory,  with  few  unpleasant  inci¬ 
dents  and  no  major  ones  being  reported. 

Discussion  of  radio  spots 

In  a  panel  discussion  on  the  production 
of  effective  radio  spots,  Mayer  said  he 
figured  that  ethnic  groups  and  an  area  he 
called  strato-suburbanites  (actually  rural- 
ites  living  beyond  suburbia)  are  not  at 
present  reading  newspapers. 

In  10  to  15  years  a  lot  of  these  areas 
will  be  new  suburban  centers  and  reader- 
ship  has  to  be  gained  from  them.  Radio 
spots,  he  believed,  are  the  ideal  medium  to 
reach  this  specialized  audience  now  be¬ 
cause  of  selectivity  and  reach. 

Mayer  remarked  that  newspapers  and 
radio  stations  too  long  have  been  tradi¬ 
tional  enemies  and  he  believed  that  is 
foolish.  Fifty  percent  of  those  in  the  room 
promote  their  newspapers  via  radio,  May¬ 
er  discovered  through  a  show  of  hands. 

Interesting  radio  commercials  give  a 
newspaper  a  competitive  edge,  with  the 
object  being  not  to  be  funny  and  generate 
laughs,  but  to  produce  a  message  that  will 
land  sales,  in  the  opinion  of  Mrs.  Hazel 
1).  Brown,  creative  director  of  another 
New  Orleans  agency. 

She  advised  doing  something  with  com¬ 
mercials  that  “sticks  in  people’s  minds,” 
making  a  friend  of  the  disc  jockey  doing 
the  newspaper’s  commercials — if  they  are 
live.  She  suggested  a  telephone  line  from 
the  station  to  the  newsroom  with  an  editor 
giving  a  brief  news  spot  and  a  good  up¬ 
beat  pitch  at  the  close. 

Joe  Coyne,  New  York  Daily  News,  re¬ 
marking  there  is  a  loyalty  among  radio 
listeners  to  announcers  and  jockeys  that 
isn’t  present  in  tv,  advised  that  commer¬ 
cials  not  be  allowed  to  go  downhill,  but 
that  they  open  and  close  on  the  upbeat. 
This  is  in  the  case  of  ad  lib  commercials, 
which,  he  said,  the  newspaper  promotion 
department  has  to  stay  on  top  of. 

Classified  promotion  on  radio  has  been 
successful  in  many  areas,  it  was  said 
when  audience  paidicipation  was  invited. 
One  newspaper  doubled  its  ad  count  by 
broadcasting  a  certain  category  and  when 
in-paper  pramotion  was  twinned  the  in¬ 
crease  tripled. 

Commercials  needn’t  be  lengthy,  another 
remarked.  A  30-second  spot,  tightly 
written,  is  more  effective  than  a  60-second 
segment. 

Harold  Anderson,  publisher  of  the 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald,  said  papers 
should  become  increasingly  interested  in 
upgrading  the  professionalism  of  report¬ 
ers,  copy  editors  and  writers.  He  added: 
“We  must  get  our  own  staff  members  on 
the  team  or  we’re  in  trouble.” 

A1  Schrader,  Washington  Star,  was  in¬ 
stalled  as  president  of  the  INPA  in  an 
inspired  version  of  the  “runoff”  which 
turned  into  a  “walkout.” 


CRUISE  PASSENGERS — Enjoying  festivities  at  the  INPA  Conference  trade  paper  cocktail  party 
aboard  the  S.S.  President  in  New  Orleans  harbor  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ezra  Dolan,  Parade  Magazine, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed  Freeman,  Baltimore  News-American.  Other  promotion  types  are  in  the  back¬ 
ground. 


TAUBKIN  AND  FRIENDS — ^Visiting  with  Irvin  S.  Taubkin,  retired  promotion  director  of  the  New 
York  Times  (right)  are  Ed  McClanahan,  Denver  Post,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nowell  Meyer,  Milwaukee 
Journal.  Meyer  is  outgoing  president  of  INPA. 


Schrader,  a  tireless  speaker  while  at  a 
microphone,  this  time  suddenly  had  no  au¬ 
dience,  but  all  eventually  returned  to  the 
banquet  room  for  picture  taking  and  gen¬ 
eral  revelry. 

Roy  Follett,  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Regis¬ 
ter  &  Tribune,  is  the  1973  president-elect. 

• 

Pollution  award 

California  Walter  Pollution  Control  As¬ 
sociation  accorded  its  highest  individual 
award  for  environmental  contributions  to 
Otis  Chandler,  publisher  of  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Times. 


New  assistant  G.M. 

Leland  J.  Adams  has  been  appointed 
assistant  general  manager  of  the  Worces¬ 
ter  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  Gazette,  Goi’- 
don  A.  O’Brien,  vicepresident  and  general 
manager,  announced. 

A  native  of  Worcester,  Adams  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  responsible  for  the  direction  of 
advertising,  circulation  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  departments.  He  has  been  director 
of  sales  since  1968. 
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The  Weekly  Editor  By  Duane  Spilsbury 

LLOYD  BEGGS’  RETIREMENT 


“I  never  joined  a  service  club  nor  be¬ 
longed  to  any  tovm  organization.  I  felt  if 
the  time  ever  came  to  give  some  group 
both  barrels  editorially,  I  didn’t  want  to 
be  in  the  position  of  owing  anyone  any¬ 
thing.” 

These  are  the  sentiments  of  Lloyd 
Beggs,  editor  of  the  Auburn,  (Calif.) 
Journal  who  announced  his  retirement  af¬ 
ter  25  years  as  news  editor  and,  later, 
editor  of  the  Mother  Lode  weekly  newspa¬ 
per. 

“I  know  this  sounds  unusual  for  a  man¬ 
agement-level  journalist.  Editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  usually  try  to  join  everything  in 
town,”  Beggs  said,  as  he  leaned  back  in 
his  swivel  chair  during  a  recent  interview 
in  the  Journal  office.  “I  believe  it  gave  me 
a  measure  of  freedom  most  editors  don’t 
enjoy.” 

Beggs,  who  is  a  1941  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Oregon,  was  named  news 
editor  of  the  Journal  in  1947,  the  year  he 
was  discharged  from  six  years  as  an  in¬ 
fantryman  during  World  War  II.  Beggs 
took  on  the  title  of  editor  in  1964.  His 
retirement  from  the  Journal  is  effective 
June  8. 

‘A  good  life’ 

“It’s  been  a  good  life  here  in  Aubum,” 
Beggs  said,  as  he  reflected  on  a  quarter  of 
a  century  of  small  town  journalism.  “My 
wife  Katherine  and  I  have  raised  three 
kids  here.  We  liked  the  town  and  we 
stayed  on.” 

Mrs.  Beggs  is  retiring  from  her 
teaching  career  at  Placer  High  School  in 
Aubum  in  June. 

Beggs  was  hired  as  news  editor  of  the 
Journal  by  B.  A.  (Bert)  Cassidy,  the  late 
owner  of  the  foothill  weekly  which  is  lo¬ 
cated  35  miles  northeast  of  Sacramento  in 
Placer  County. 

He  was  recommended  for  the  job  by 
Bert’s  son,  B.  W.  (Bill)  Cassidy,  who  had 
been  a  fellow  student  of  Beggs  at  the 
University  of  Oregon.  The  younger  Cas¬ 
sidy  took  over  as  publisher  of  the  Journal 
in  the  early  1950’s,  on  the  death  of  his 
father.  Bill  Cassidy  was  active  in  the 
management  of  the  newspaper  until  it 
was  purchased  by  the  McGiffin  Newspa¬ 
pers  of  Huntington  Park  in  1965. 

Beggs,  who  is  56,  is  a  graduate  of  Hood 
River  High  School  in  Northern  Oregon. 
He  worked  his  way  through  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Oregon  as  a  laborer  and  jackhammer 
operator  on  the  Bonneville  Dam  project 
on  the  Columbia  River.  Later,  he  replen¬ 
ished  his  education  funds  by  helping  con¬ 
struction  crews  build  the  Grand  Coulee 
dam,  further  up  the  Columbia. 

Crusaded  for  a  dam 

“If  I  weren’t  so  old,  that’s  what  I’d  do 
when  I’ve  retired — help  those  guys  build 
the  Aubum  Dam,”  Beggs  said  with  a  rue¬ 
ful  smile. 

He  was  referring  to  the  half  million 
dollar  Auburn  Dam  Project,  a  concrete 
recreation  and  water  control  dam  which  is 


being  constructed  near  Aubum  by  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  The  Aubum 
Journal,  at  first  almost  singlehandedly, 
was  in  the  forefront  of  the  community 
force  which  mounted  pressure  to  have  the 
dam  authorized  and  constmction  started. 

The  veteran  editor’s  stint  with  the 
Journal  has  included  at  least  two  news 
stories  which  received  international  atten¬ 
tion  by  the  press. 

In  mid-January,  1952,  the  City  of  San 
Francisco,  Southern  Pacific  Railroad’s 
transcontinental  streamliner,  was  trapped 
in  the  massive  snowdrifts  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  mountains  above  Donner  Lake,  50 
miles  east  of  Auburn.  The  train  was  short 
of  food  and  without  heat  for  several  days 
until  rescue  parties  reached  the  shivering 
passengers  and  crew. 

The  Journal  joined  the  scores  of  repor¬ 
ters  and  photographers  from  newspapers, 
wire  services,  and  newsmagazines  in  cov¬ 
ering  the  rescue  of  the  stalled  train, 

“It  was  pretty  exciting  around  the 
office  for  a  few  days,”  Beggs  recalls.  “We 
were  crammed  to  the  walls  with  newsmen 
passing  through.  When  the  story  faded, 
they  left  as  quickly  as  they  came.” 

Interest  in  Little  League 

Beggs’  second  encounter  with  an  inter¬ 
national  news  story  came  in  1959.  This 
time  he  was  one  of  the  star  performers. 
The  Aubum  Little  League  All-Star  team, 
managed  by  Beggs  himself,  won  eleven 
tournament  games  to  reach  the  finals  of 
the  Little  League  World  Series  in 
Williamsport,  Pa.  The  California  champs, 
which  included  Beggs’  son  Mike,  set  a 
Little  League  World  Series  record  of 
scoring  seven  runs  in  one  inning  while 
defeating  a  New  York  team.  Aubum 
edged  past  Alabama,  3-1,  in  the  semi¬ 


finals  but  wound  up  on  the  short  end  of  a 
12-0  score  in  the  Series  finals  against 
Hamtramk,  Michigan. 

“Four  of  those  kids  went  on  to  play 
baseball  with  major  college  teams,”  Beggs 
reported. 

Beggs  has  helped  other  young  athletes 
get  a  chance  in  college  sports,  including 
two  hometown  boys  he  sent  off  to  play 
baseball  for  the  University  of  Oregon, 
Beggs’  alma  mater. 

What  does  Beggs  plan  to  do  in  retire¬ 
ment? 

“My  wife  and  I  are  planning  to  travel,” 
Beggs  said.  “We’ve  got  a  daughter  who 
married  a  rancher  in  Wyoming.  We  want 
to  pay  that  family  a  long  visit.” 

Beggs  will  be  replaced  by  Mrs.  Helen 
Bale,  a  former  television  commentator  and 
newswoman  who  has  been  associate  editor 
of  the  Journal  for  the  past  six  years. 

• 

Ontario  weekly  is 
sold  to  J-professor 

The  sale  of  the  Erin  (Ont.)  Advocate, 
founded  in  1880,  is  announced  by  Charles 
W.  Hull,  third  generation  of  the  Hull 
family  to  publish  the  newspaper.  The  pur¬ 
chaser  is  W.  E.  (Bill)  Doole  of  Terra 
Cotta,  long-time  publisher  of  the  weekly 
Brampton  Conservator  and  its  successor, 
the  Brampton  Daily  Times. 

The  advocate  change  of  ownership  is 
effective  July  1, 

Hull,  associated  with  the  Advocate  since 
his  “printer’s  devil”  (apprenticeship) 
days  in  1942,  will  devote  his  full  time  to 
other  business  interests.  During  the 
years,  he  has  turned  his  hand  to  every 
phase  of  the  newspaper’s  operation,  and  is 
equally  at  home  in  front  office  or  back 
shop.  In  news,  advertising  and  account¬ 
ing,  his  “Girl  Friday”  has  been  his  wife, 
Freda. 

Doole  retired  two  years  ago  from  the 
Thomson  organization,  which  operated  the 
Brampton  newspaper,  formerly  a  Char¬ 
ters  publication,  and  has  since  been  with 
the  faculty  of  journalism  at  the  Oakville 
campus  of  Sheridan  community  college, 

• 

Adds  weekly  in  Florida 

The  purchase  of  the  fifth  Florida  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  by  the  Hendersonville  (N.C.) 
Times-News  has  been  announced  by 
Lawson  M.  Braswell,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  The  Belle  Glade  Herald,  circulation 
3,000,  joins  the  group  of  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  owned  by  the  North  Carolina  firm 
which  are  located  in  south  central  Flori¬ 
da.  The  Belle  Glade  Herald  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  central  plant  in  Clewiston, 
Florida.  Glenn  Laney,  a  native  of  Wash¬ 
ington  D.C.  and  journalism  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Florida,  has  been  named 
publisher. 

• 

Hersons  buy  weekly 

Donald  and  Sally  Herson,  owners  of 
Vogue  Printers,  have  bought  the  North 
Chicago  Tribune  from  John  E.  Moore,  its 
publisher  for  42  years  who  will  continue 
as  editor.  Herson  formerly  worked  for  the 
Tribune, 
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Riot  coverage 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

ported  so  as  to  render  all  infonnation  in 
perspective.  Carelessness  in  this  area  may 
well  result  in  a  story  that  may  be  error- 
free  but  distortion-rich. 

3.  Double  check  information,  especially 
that  p:iven  by  spokesmen  for  various 
groups. 

4.  Be  as  specific  and  precise  as  pos¬ 
sible;  avoid  generalities.  (States  an  AP 
circular:  “Hot  words  by  a  few  partici¬ 
pants  do  not  justify  describing  it  as  a 
sullen,  hostile  or  angry  crowd.”) 

5.  Have  a  black  reporter  infiltrate  the 
scene  if  riot  is  in  a  black  neighborhood. 
He  can  see  much  in  areas  inaccessible  to 
or  unsafe  for  white  reporters. 

6.  Allow  yourself  to  be  arrested  for  the 
sake  of  more  accurate  reporting  on  jail 
conditions  and  police  brutality,  if  any. 

Keep  truck  of  riot  dead 

7.  Assign  one  man  to  keep  track  of  the 
riot  dead  and  to  keep  the  list  current. 
Decide  what  agency  has  final  responsibili¬ 
ty  for  determining  the  number  of  riot 
dead,  and  stick  with  its  figure. 

8.  Beware  of  figures  estimating  dam¬ 
age,  the  number  of  injured  and  dead. 
They  are  usually  inflated.  Smoke,  downed 
wires,  noise  and  broken  glass  tend  to  en¬ 
large  the  damage  area  in  the  mind  of  the 
beholder. 

9.  Interpret  with  extreme  caution.  Even 
where  facts  are  well  documented,  it  may 
not  be  possible  to  establish  with  certainty 
that  a  riot  resulted  because  social  dyna¬ 
mite  was  ignited  by  a  black-white  con¬ 
frontation  or  by  excessive  summer  heat. 

10.  If  you  are  dealing  under  deadline 
pressure  and  can  not  verify  a  questionable 
point,  leave  it  out. 

11.  Remember  that  even  when  you  are 
an  eyewitness  you  may  airive  on  the 
scene  to  see  only  the  “reaction.”  Obtain 
from  the  most  reliable  sources  the  in¬ 
formation  that  details  the  initial  action 
and,  if  possible,  some  cool  judgments  as  to 
probable  motivation  of  that  action. 

•  In  the  area  of  safety: 


Keep  Up-to-Date  with 

AUSTRALIA'S 

rapidly  expanding  mariceting.  advertising,  publishing 
and  graphic  arts  opportunites.  Read 
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1.  Send  only  “seasoned”  reporters  to 
cover  a  disturbance. 

2.  Choose  between  fatigues  or  go  180 
degrees  the  other  way  and  wear  suit  and 
tie.  Casual  clothing  Increases  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  being  misidentified. 

3.  Display  notepads,  pencil  and  camera 
with  great  prudence.  These  tools  identify 
you,  giving  a  hostile  crowd  an  opportunity 
to  vent  its  hostility  against  the  press  or 
the  establishment  in  general.  In  other 
words,  try  to  be  inconspicuous. 

4.  Wear  a  large  PRESS  sign  on  a  chain 
around  your  neck  or  a  stuidy  cap  or  hat 
maiked  PRESS  in  situations  where  the 
mass  of  people  is  judged  to  be  not  hostile 
to  the  press.  Such  identification,  however, 
should  not  be  presumed  to  serve  as 
guaianteed  protection.  Police  and  Nation¬ 
al  Guard  may  not  prove  totally  fiiendly  or 
may  consider  newsmen  to  be  interfering 
with  their  efforts. 

Have  helmets  on  hand 

5.  Have  some  helmets  available.  It  may 
also  prove  wise  to  have  oxygen  bottles, 
nose  masks,  skin  cream,  baby  diapers 
soaked  in  water  and  sealed  in  plastic,  and 
lollipops  (to  moi.sten  throats  perhaps  even 
foi-  safety — who  is  going  to  strike  a  man 
sucking  on  a  lollipop?). 

fi.  Drive  a  conspicuous  automobile  that 
won’t  be  mi.staken  for  an  unmarked  police 
cai-.  Snell  PRESS  in  reflective  tape  on 
each  side  of  the  car.  Keep  doors  locked 
while  cruising.  Avoid  sudden  stops  and 
starts.  Don’t  squeal  tires  near  nervous 
National  Guard.  Drive  neither  too  fast 
(like  fleeing),  nor  too  .slow  (like  looting). 

7.  If  you  are  black,  stay  out  of  trouble 
areas  at  night.  Experience  has  shown  that 
you  are  particularly  vulnerable  at  night 
and  that  wisdom  of  assigning  you  to  the 
riot  scene  after  dusk  is  doubtful. 

8.  If  you  are  a  photographer,  be  aware 
that  using  a  strobe  or  flash  at  night  is 
taking  a  majoi-  risk.  Such  light  can  look 
like  a  gun  flash  to  frightened  soldiers  and 
make  the  troops  jumpy.  Also,  stay  off 
rooftops:  the  in.strument  with  which  you 
ai’e  shooting  may  not  be  lecognized  as  a 
camera. 

9.  Place  reporters  with  police  and  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  units,  which  may  prove  the 
safest  way  to  observe  the  action.  Obvious¬ 
ly,  this  will  limit  the  reporter’s  move¬ 
ments  and  subordinate  him  to  some  extent 
to  the  officer  in  charge.  Rut  if  SAFETY 
FIRST  prevails,  risks  appear  minimized 
if  the  reporter  affiliates  with  law- 
enfoi’cement  bodies. 

10.  Be  extremely  careful  while  conduct¬ 
ing  personal  interviews  with  those  in¬ 
volved  in  the  rioting.  Don’t  make  yourself 
a  taiget  by  unnecessarily  antagonizing 
your  interviewee  or  those  observing  the 
interview  in  progress. 

11.  Equip  at  least  one  car  with  a  mobile 
telephone.  This  will  prove  helpful  not  only 
to  summon  aid  in  an  emergency  but  can 
also  be  used  to  call  rewrite  if  riot-area 
telephones  are  out  of  order. 

Don't  get  involved 

•  In  the  area  of  objectivity: 

1.  Don’t  get  emotionally  Involved.  Be  a 
reporter,  not  a  participant.  Don’t  inject 
yourself  into  what  is  happening. 

2.  Cover  incidents  in  such  a  way  that 


neither  side  will  regard  you  as  an  ally  of 
the  other. 

3.  Beware  of  giving  preference  to  in¬ 
formation  and  quotations  that  depict  situ¬ 
ations  in  the  light  you,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  favor.  (This  rule  requires 
a  touch  of  self-psychoanalysis  as  well  as 
total  honesty  with  oneself  and  may  not 
work  for  everyone.) 

4.  Probe  areas  of  discontent;  dig 
beneath  the  surface  both  before  and  after 
the  crisis;  examine  proposed  solutions  to 
problems.  By  focusing  on  a  variety  of 
factors  you  should  become  better  educated 
and  thus  perhaps  more  understanding  and 
less  biased. 

5.  Read  a  number  of  books  dealing  with 
ghetto  life,  race,  education,  welfare, 
unemployment  and  similar  social-dynamite 
problems. 

6.  Assign  the  writing  of  spot  riot  news 
to  top  rewrite  men  mature  enough  to 
resist  letting  their  personal  feelings  flow 
through  their  finger  tips  onto  their 
typewi  iter  keys  and  into  their  copy. 

7.  Counsel  your  younger  reporters  to 
strive  for  that  somewhat  nebulous  and 
actually  unattainable  quality  of  “objectivi¬ 
ty.”  Younger  reporters  are  more  likely  to 
become  emotionally  involved  and  to,  per¬ 
haps,  even  practice  participatory  journal¬ 
ism. 

8.  Be  aware  that  riot  situations  are 
emotionally  draining  and  that  perceptions 
made  undei-  stress  may  differ  greatly 
fiom  what  actually  happened.  Therefore, 
reportei  s  may  do  well  to  check  each  other 
out.  If  that  is  impossible,  they  should 
check  with  someone  else  who  was  on  the 
scene,  provided  they  respect  his  judg¬ 
ment. 

Exert  calming  influence 

9.  Run  a  well-organized  city  desk.  Its 
mature  judgment  is  likely  to  exert  a  calm¬ 
ing  influence  on  the  reporting  staff. 

10.  Take  to  heart  Mark  Twain’s  advice: 
“Training  is  everything  .  .  .”  Through 
training,  experience  and  discipline,  repor¬ 
ters  leain  to  write  objectively  about  any¬ 
thing,  including  riots. 

11.  Remember  that  faces  smeared  with 
blood  and  bodies  lying  on  the  ground  are 
perceived  by  the  readily  impressionable 
mind  as  evidence  of  mayhem  and  death.  A 
few  houis  later,  water,  soap  and  bandages 
may  return  the  “battlefield”  to  but  a  lit¬ 
tered  street.  By  then  the  papers  may  be 
out,  detailing  brutalities  and  suffering 
where  only  shoving  and  short-lived  fisti¬ 
cuffs  occurred. 

Even  a  well-written,  accurate  and  ob¬ 
jective  riot  story  may  not  be  very  mean¬ 
ingful  to  a  large  segment  of  a  newspa¬ 
per’s  readership  because  the  public  was 
not  prepared. 

The  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders,  following  the  Watts,  De¬ 
troit  and  Hough  (Cleveland)  riots,  de- 
claied  on  March  3,  1968  that  “important 
segments  of  the  media  failed  to  report 
adequately  on  the  causes  and  consequences 
of  civil  disorders  and  on  the  underlying 
problems  of  race  relations.  They  have  not 
communicated  to  the  majority  of  their  au¬ 
dience — that  is  white — a  sense  of  the  de- 
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U.  of  Florida  J-students 
learn  skills  in  newsrooms 

By  Hugh  Cunningham 


Call  it  “Classroom  in  the  Newspaper.” 

It’s  almost  as  old  as  journalism  educa¬ 
tion  itself  (a  la  University  of  Missouri’s 
own  daily  newspaper)  but  we  feel  it  has  a 
new  dimension  at  the  University  of  Flori¬ 
da. 

Might  be  better  to  make  that  dimen¬ 
sions.”  Our  “classroom  in  the  newspa¬ 
per”  program  has  two  versions  and  a 
third  one  in  the  budding  stage. 

First  is  the  three-academic-quarters 
program  with  the  New  York  Times-owned 
Gainesville  Sun  in  the  city  where  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida  is  located.  The  second 
and  embryo  third  versions  are  at  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times  and  companion  newspa¬ 
per,  the  Evening  Independent. 

For  the  past  10  years,  the  Gainesville 
Sun  has  made  itself  a  laboratory  for  Flori¬ 
da  students.  Let’s  call  it  a  super¬ 
laboratory.  The  Sun  actually  turns  the 
newspaper’s  production  over  regularly  to 
me,  as  the  journalism  instructor,  and  my 
classes  of  senior  students.  And  the  Sun 
has  constructed  a  full-fledged  newsroom 
for  students  in  visual  contact  with  its  own 
newsroom,  but  able  to  be  shut  off  audibly. 

Takes  over  the  slot 

Two  days  each  vreek,  I  relieve  the  news 
editor  and  occupy  the  slot.  The  Sun’s  news 
editor  and  rim  men  work  on  week-end 
copy  elsewhere  in  the  building.  I  surround 
myself  with  five  students  to  produce  a 
half  dozen  inside  pages,  a  section  front 
and  front  page  with  run-over  for  two  edi¬ 
tions.  A  sixth  student  occupies  the  slot 
with  me. 

Limiting  our  two  class  sections  to  10 
students  and  with  10  weeks  in  each  quar¬ 
ter,  every  student  has  an  opportunity  to 
work  the  slot.  He  runs  the  desk — with  me 
as  his  back-up — to  the  level  of  his  compe¬ 
tency.  With  some,  that  principally  means 
the  student  watches  and  follows  my  every 
step.  With  others,  it  means  he  dummies 
the  front  page  and  makes  judgment  on 
what  stories  and  pictures  are  to  be  played 
where.  With  all,  it  means  at  least  eight 
meaningful  days  on  a  copy  desk  for  every 
student  with  seeing-in-production  and  see- 
ing-in-print  his  own  copy  editing,  head¬ 
lines,  make-up  and  news  and  picture  judg¬ 
ment. 

Most  significant  in  the  success  of  the 
students’  days  on  the  copy  desk  are:  (1) 
scheduling  the  class  that  permits  work 
from  6:30  a.m.  to  1:30  p.m.  and  (2)  the 
willingness  of  the  Sun’s  pi’oduction  de¬ 
partment  to  have  six  students  at  a  time 
and  the  instructor  standing  over  the  tur¬ 
tles  as  pages  are  being  made  up. 

The  Sun  has  a  10  a.m.  first  edition 
deadline  and  the  entire  student  desk  force 
observes  mechanical  operations  from  10  to 
11.  With  a  second  edition  deadline  of 
12:30,  the  students  return  to  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  to  stay  until  1:30.  During  the 
course,  every  student  will  spend  at  least 


16  hours  watching  type  being  set,  pages 
being  made  up,  sterotypes  being  cast, 
presses  being  plated  and  participating  in 
corrections  of  page  proofs.  He  particular¬ 
ly  stands  over  the  pages  he  dummied  and 
is  responsible  for  page  proofing. 

Applied  journalism 

The  day-long  schedule  two  days  a  week 
for  each  student  its  made  possible  by  link¬ 
ing  this  six-quarter-hour  course  we  call 
“applied  journalism”  with  two  other 
courses  into  a  “senior  block”  of  a  full  class 
load. 

We  use  Public  Opinion  and  Editorial 
Writing  and  Press  and  Society  as  the  two 
other  courses,  but  other  courses  could  be 
used  so  long  as  they  are  scheduled  on  days 
Applied  Journalism  does  not  meet. 

The  student’s  second  full  day  of  the 
week  in  Applied  Journalism  is  spent  with 
an  emphasis  on  reporting  and  writing. 
The  instructor  is  freed  from  other  tasks 
to  work  alongside  the  students. 

Reporting  for  work  from  8  a.m.  to  5 
p.m.,  each  student  revolves  through  a 
series  of  assignments  that  have  him  (and 
her)  writing  sports,  family  section  and 
entertainment  page  features,  a  personali¬ 
ty  profile  and  at  least  two  governmental 
pieces.  He  also  covers  noon  service  clubs, 
spends  a  day  running  down  local  angles 
on  wire  service  stories  and  has  a  small 
beat  to  protect. 

Stories  ai-e  assigned  students  by  the  ed¬ 
itors  through  the  instructor.  The  instruc¬ 
tor  backgrounds  the  student,  suggests  con¬ 
tacts  and  interrogates  how  the  student 
plans  to  go  about  handling  the  assign¬ 
ment.  Oftentimes,  the  instructor  will  pull 
up  alongside  the  student  during  a  tele¬ 
phone  interview  and  offer  criticism  at  its 
conclusion.  Completed  assignments  are 
read  by  the  instructor  in  the  presence  of 
the  student,  necessary  rewriting  per¬ 
formed  and  stories  turned  in  after  a  full 
critique. 

Big  news  breaks 

Students  are  required  to  have  story 
ideas  of  their  own  to  earn  an  A  in  the 
course.  As  a  result,  dozens  of  big  news 
breaks  have  been  engineered  by  the  stu¬ 
dents  through  the  years.  For  example, 
this  year  a  student  “shopped”  Gainesville 
stores  and  uncovered  three  merchants  sell¬ 
ing  alligator  products  that  had  been  out¬ 
lawed  by  the  state  legislature.  All  three 
were  arrested  as  a  result  of  the  student’s 
story.  Another  student,  painstakingly  de¬ 
veloping  his  own  sources,  found  out  that 
the  city’s  municipal  power  plant  was 
dumping  tons  of  sulphuric  acid  on  the  city 
despite  years  of  officials’  denying  its  con¬ 
tribution  to  pollution.  As  a  result  of  his 
articles,  new  county  and  city  laws  were 
enacted.  Another  student  rounded  up  a 
detailed  story  on  labor  union  activity  in 
the  county  that  for  the  first  time  let  Sun 


JEFF  KLINKENBERG,  center,  learns  first-hand 
how  newspapers  are  put  together  as  he  watches 
over  the  front  page  with  Gainesville  Sun  com¬ 
positor  Floyd  McMahon,  left,  and  Professor  Hugh 
Cunningham. 

readers  know  the  extensiveness  of  union¬ 
ism  in  the  area. 

On  days  six  students  are  working  on 
the  copy  desk,  the  others  spend  a  half  day 
observing  photoengraving  operations,  a 
half  day  in  the  photography  darkroom 
processing  pictures  his  fellow  students 
have  shot,  assisting  the  Action  Line  editor 
and  assisting  the  city  editor,  to  learn  his 
job. 

Finally,  on  the  one  day  the  instructor 
does  not  do  his  teaching  at  the  Sun,  all 
the  students  taking  the  course  from  both 
sections  get  together  for  a  two-hour  “staff 
meeting.”  There  they  evaluate  the  papers 
they’ve  produced  during  the  week  and 
(Continued  on  page  36) 


Riot  coverage 

(Continued  from  page  34) 


gradation,  misery  and  hopelessness  of  life 
in  the  ghetto.” 

Cover  Negro  community 

The  commission  four  years  ago  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  media  “expand  coverage 
of  the  Negro  community  and  race  prob¬ 
lems  through  pei-manent  assignment  of 
reporters  familiar  with  urban  and  racial 
affairs,  and  through  the  establishment  of 
more  and  better  links  with  the  Negro 
community.” 

To  what  extent  the  media  have  followed 
this  advice  would  take  another  study  to 
determine.  A  quick  analysis  of  major  dis¬ 
turbances  since  1968,  however,  shows  that 
most  riots  (Chicago,  Kent  State,  Jackson 
State)  were  explosions  of  political  rather 
than  racial  frustrations. 

Whether  the  press  can  take  credit  for 
the  apparent  lessening  of  ghetto  tension 
probably  cannot  be  established  and  per¬ 
haps  is  not  important  to  know. 

To  relax  now,  however,  would  be  fool¬ 
hardy.  Newspapers  need  to  cover  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  blacks;  they  need  to  investigate 
ill  conditions  that  may  cause  serious  frus¬ 
tration  and  friction — ^whether  in  the  ghet¬ 
to,  elsewhere  in  the  city,  or  on  the  cam¬ 
pus.  They  may  even  think  it  necessary  to 
sponsor  activities  and  promote  the  build¬ 
ing  of  facilities  likely  to  reduce  the  stock¬ 
piling  or  exploding  of  social  dynamite. 

If  all  else  fails,  the  above  rules  per¬ 
tinent  to  accuracy,  safety  and  objectivity 
may  prove  useful. 
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Florida  students 
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shai-e  their  reporting  and  desk  experi¬ 
ences. 

The  instructor  is  not  paid  by  the  news¬ 
paper  for  his  work.  Neither  are  the  stu¬ 
dents.  Why  should  they?  They’re  being 
furnished  a  multi-million  dollar  laborato¬ 
ry — a  newspaper  with  23,000  circulation 
that  has  won  two  Pulitzer  prizes. 

Because  the  Sun  is  a  courageous  news¬ 
paper  with  no  sacred  cows,  it  offers  the 
“UF  student  journalist”  an  outlet  he’d 
never  get  on  a  student  newspaper  or  even 
a  community-circulated  newspaper  pro¬ 
duced  under  restrictions  of  state  of  insti¬ 
tution  ownership.  “UF  Student  Journal¬ 
ist”  is  the  distinguishing  by-line  of  stu¬ 
dent  work,  along  with  the  name,  if  deserv¬ 
ing. 

Unlike  the  usual  two-to-four-hour  J- 
school  laboratory  course,  the  student  gets 
the  full  picture  of  the  full  operation  in  a 
sui>er-full  day.  We  feel  he  overcomes  the 
cockiness  many  journalism  graduates 
show  because  they  never  had  to  prove  by 
seeing  in  i)rint  what  they  can  do;  yet  the 
Florida  student  gains  the  confidence  of 
knowing  what  he  can  do  on  a  newspaper 
and  what  his  limitations  are. 

Perhaps  it’s  best  summed  up  by  Tampa 
Times  Managing  Editor  Doyle  Harvill, 
who  said  at  a  managing  editors  meeting, 
“Florida  students  might  not  be  any  better 
than  other  J-school  grads  six  months  af¬ 
ter  they’re  on  the  job,  but  believe  me, 
from  the  beginning,  they’re  way  ahead. 
They  know  from  the  start  their  way 
around  a  newspaper  plant.” 

1.50  miles  from  campus 


During  the  10-week  summer  quarter 
each  year,  the  entire  “senior  block”  is 
offered  only  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Times 
and  Independent,  where  the  students  and 
the  instructor  conduct  all  their  classes. 
St.  Petersburg  is  150  miles  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  campus,  but  students  easily  find 
their  own  living  quarters  and  are  aided  by 
a  $250  scholarship  from  the  Times  Com¬ 
pany’s  Poynter  Fund. 

The  St.  Petersburg  “applied  journal¬ 
ism”  course  is  similar  to  the  Gainesville 
Sun  program.  Each  student  works  two 
full  days  a  week,  but  instead  of  the  class 
taking  over  the  copy  desk,  the  students 
are  spi-ead  about  the  two  newspapers’  sev¬ 
en  copy  desks.  Each  student  also  covers 
assignments  for  both  newspapers.  His 
work  is  coordinated  through  me,  as  the 
professor-at-the-paper. 

With  a  special  classroom  near  the  Times’ 
newsroom  so  they  feel  fully  profes¬ 
sional,  the  students  participate  in  discus¬ 
sions  with  more  than  50  staffers  and  out¬ 
siders  during  the  10  weeks.  They  attend 
the  newspapers’  regular  editorial  confer¬ 
ences  and  submit  for  publication  editorials 
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they  prepare  for  class.  Many  are  pub¬ 
lished.  Discussion  subjects  last  summer 
ranged  from  a  session  on  the  Pentagon 
Papers  with  Times  President  and  Editor 
Don  Baldwin  to  a  lively  discussion  of  libel 
laws  with  one  of  the  nation’s  leading  libel 
lawyers.  Bill  Frates  of  Miami. 

As  part  of  their  public  opinion  course, 
the  students  conduct  a  full-fledged  survey 
under  the  Times’  research  department. 
Students  help  phrase  the  questions,  con¬ 
duct  30  interviews  each,  code  the  forms 
for  the  computer  and  write  articles  for 
publication  from  the  results. 

Perhaps  the  most  unique  part  of  the 
summer  at  the  Times  is  a  management 
course.  In  groups  of  three,  the  students 
spend  one  full  day  each  week  in  every 
single  department  of  the  1,000-employe 
newspaper  operation.  They  spend  at  least 
one  to  two  hours  with  every  department 
head,  including  Chairman  of  the  Board 
Nelson  Poynter  and  General  Manager 
Jack  Lake.  They  observe  production  in 
composing,  engiaving,  steieotyping,  cold 
type,  offset  and  letter-press  press  rooms, 
news  and  advertising  art  and  photogra¬ 
phy.  They  go  out  with  advertising  sales¬ 
men.  They  spend  half  a  day  in  the  com¬ 
puter  department.  They  even  ride  a  circu¬ 
lation  truck  at  3:30  a.m. 

Different  from  weekly 

In  short,  about  the  only  diffei'ence  in 
the  summer-at-the-Times  program  and  the 
old-time  breaking-in-with-a-weekly  is  that 
the  students  don’t  have  to  waste  any  time 
sweeping  the  floor. 

The  potentiality  of  the  “Classroom  in 
the  Newspaper”  is  even  greater  than 
what’s  now  being  done.  In  the  planning 
stage  with  the  Times  Company  is  a  two- 
quarter  progi  am  that  would  give  journal¬ 
ism  students  almost  all  of  their  requii’ed 
courses  at  the  newspaper. 

With  a  basic  reporting  course  under  his 
belt,  the  student  would  report  for  two 
quarters — approximately  six  months — to 
the  Times.  The  second  quarter  would  be 
the  senior  block  already  described. 

During  the  first  quarter,  students  would 
take  courses  in  public  affairs  reporting, 
editing,  photography  and  law  of  the 
pi-ess,  all  coordinated  by  the  professor-at- 
the-paper. 

In  public  affairs  reporting,  each  student 
would  cover  assignments  alongside  at 
least  10  veteran  reporters  of  the  Times  or 
Independent.  The  student  would  partici¬ 
pate  in  interviews,  attend  meetings  and 
even  monitor  telephone  calls  of  the  i-epor- 
ter.  He  would  write  his  version  of  the 
story  and  be  able  to  compare  it  against 
the  reporter’s  as  well  as  receive  critique 
from  the  reporter.  Lecture  and  discussion 
sessions  of  public  affairs  reporting  would 
bring  in  government,  business  and  civic 
leaders  to  discuss  governmental  and  social 
processes. 

In  editing,  students  would  spend  the 
first  five  weeks  learning  the  basics  of 
copyreading,  headline  writing,  typogra¬ 
phy,  news  judgment,  make-up  and  picture 
handling.  During  the  last  five  weeks,  they 
would  form  a  copy  desk  and  work  with  the 
exact,  duplicate  copy  being  handled  by  the 
desk  of  the  Times  or  Independent,  being 
able  then  to  compare  what  they  do  against 
the  real  thing. 

ED 


Thus,  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter,  the 
student  would  move  onto  the  papers  for 
his  “.senior  block”  knowing  the  newspa¬ 
pers’  procedures  as  well  as  some  back¬ 
ground  of  the  city. 

“We  know  it  will  work,”  says  Times 
Editor  Baldwin.  “Our  three  summers  with 
the  program  have  shown  that  the  students 
are  not  only  productive  from  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  stand-point,  but  they  also  learn  best 
for  themselves  when  they  are  productive. 

Keeps  people  on  their  toes 

“The  big  bonus,  however,  is  what  it  does 
for  our  staff.  The  probing  questions  and 
continual  enthusiasm  of  the  students  keep 
our  people  on  their  toes.  Our  staffers  love 
it.  One  big  secret,  however,  is  having  a 
full-time  professor  to  keep  the  students 
properly  channeled.” 

The  proposed  two-quarter  program  at 
the  Times  Publishing  Co.  would  mean  that 
the  journalism  student  at  the  University 
of  Florida  could  complete  all  of  his  re¬ 
quired  courses  in  journalism,  except  the 
basic  reporting  course,  in  those  two  quar¬ 
ters.  Of  192  quarter  hours  required  for  a 
degree  at  Florida,  only  36  must  be  in 
journalism,  and  no  more  than  50  can  be 
applied  toward  a  degree. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  three-phase  “Class¬ 
room  in  the  Newspaper”  program — two 
phases  reality  and  the  third  definitely 
workable — of  the  University  of  Florida 
College  of  Journalism.  It  or  an  adapta¬ 
tion,  it  seems  to  me,  offers  the  best  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  what  newspaper  editors  and 
journalism  educatoi-s  agree  is  most  needed 
to  make  journalism  education  more  mean¬ 
ingful. 

In  the  September  16,  1971,  news  re¬ 
search  bulletin  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  a  survey  conduct¬ 
ed  by  Prof.  John  L.  Hulteng  showed  that 
75.3'‘f  of  the  editors  and  73.2*;^  of  the  edu¬ 
cators  believe  schools  should  “utilize  local 
publications  as  teaching  materials  a  great 
deal  or  quite  a  lot.”  That  was  the  highest 
degree  of  correlation  between  editors  and 
educators  in  the  multi-faceted  study;  yet 
too  darn  few  of  either  of  us  is  doing 
enough  about  it. 

Isn’t  it  about  time  we  all  got  into  the 
“Classroom  in  the  Newspaper”  business? 

Hugh  Cunningham  is  a  professor  in  the 
University  of  PTorida  College  of  Journal¬ 
ism  and  Communication. 

• 

Scholarship  honors 
former  press  official 

A  grant  for  education,  scholarship,  and 
research  in  the  community  newspaper 
field  has  been  established  in  the  memory 
of  Miss  Nancy  Mahood,  the  former  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Nebraska  Press  Association 
and  an  executive  of  the  National  Newspa¬ 
per  Association  when  she  died  last  Sep¬ 
tember. 

The  grant  of  $250  a  year  for  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  six  years  was  established  by  the 
National  Editorial  Foundation  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Association.  Until  her 
death  in  September  of  1971,  Miss  Mahood 
had  served  as  corporate  secretary  and  as¬ 
sistant  treasurer  of  the  Association. 
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Column  for  senior 
citizens  written 
by  former  editor 

“A  Time  to  Live”  is  not  only  the  title  of 
a  weekly  column  on  retirement  but  with 
slight  amplification  could  serve  as  the 
motto  of  its  author,  W.  Robert  Walton, 
long-time  newspaperman. 

“A  time  to  live — and  work”  describes 
the  routine  today  of  the  former  syndicate 
editor,  newsphoto  editor,  and  managing 
editor,  turned  syndicated  columnist  in  his 
own  letirement  years. 

Now  69,  Bob  Walton  was  editor  of  Pub- 
lishers-Hall  Syndicate  when  he  retired  in 
late  1968.  It  didn’t  take  long  for  his  sec¬ 
ond  career  as  a  columnist  on  retirement — 
“as  it  really  is  and  how  it  can  be  better” — 
to  get  under  way  in  1970.  The  column 
appears  in  approximately  40  newspapers 
through  Universal  Press  Syndicate. 

Walton  writes  from  Laguna  Beach,  Cal- 
ifomia,  but  travels  extensively  in  research¬ 
ing  his  column  material.  He  spent  the 
month  of  March  touring  Florida  and 
several  other  states  to  see  what  kind  of 
retirement  opportunities  exist — and  at 
what  cost.  He  even  took  in  Disney  World 
in  Florida  and  wrote  some  grandfatherly 
advice  (he  has  five  grandchildren)  for 
older  citizens  making  the  tour  on  their 
own  or  with  small  fry. 

His  Florida  research  included  a  five-day 
visit  with  friends  living  in  a  mobile  home. 
Such  a  life  may  be  more  carefree,  Walton 
reports,  but  “neatness  is  essential.  Things 
must  be  put  away  to  avoid  littering  .  .  . 
Saving  old  newspapers  and  magazines  is 
just  not  done.”  The  latter  is  the  lament  of 
a  newspaperman,  who  knows  a  home  is 
not  a  home  without  a  pile  of  old  papers. 

A  special  feature  of  his  column  is  his 
personal  answer  to  letters  from  retired 
readers  all  over  the  country.  He  sends 
subscribing  editors  carbons.  Regularly,  he 
answers  questions  of  general  interest. 

Bob  Walton  got  into  the  newspaper 
game  during  undergraduate  years  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  by  working  sum¬ 
mers  in  the  South  Bend  Tribune’s  bureau 
in  his  home  town  of  Mishawaka,  Indiana. 
After  graduation  in  1924,  he  joined  the 
bureau  staff  full  time.  Transferred  to 
South  Bend,  he  later  became  the  Tribune’s 
city  editor  and  from  there  joined  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  in  Chicago  as  re-write  man 
in  1932.  From  assistant  to  the  newsphoto 
editor,  he  went  to  Washington  in  1937  as 
newsphoto  editor,  returning  to  the 
Tribune  as  managing  editor  in  December 
of  1941. 

• 

Named  a  vicepresident 

Thomas  E.  Peoples,  director  of  comic 
art  for  Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion,  Inc.  has  been  named  a  vicepresident 
of  the  feature  service.  Along  with  de¬ 
veloping  new  features.  Peoples  and  his 
staff  are  responsible  for  editing  and  pro¬ 
ducing  40  daily  and  Sunday  comics  issued 
by  NEA. 
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Pay  Board 

{Continued  from  poge  11) 


A  major  problem  now,  Dahl  said,  is  the 
lack  of  an  exact  formula  for  determining 
a  productivity  rate.  There  is  a  scai'city  of 
sojdiisticated  data.  Dahl  suggested  a  solu¬ 
tion  lies  in  having  industry-wide  research 
programs  to  measure  jiroductivity. 

In  another  area,  Dahl  said,  regional 
grouping  of  newspa])ers  is  allowed  for 
purposes  of  cost  justification  on  the  Form 
PC-1. 


Panelists  queried 

The  panelists  fielded  a  score  of  ques¬ 
tions  from  the  controllers  in  a  two-hour 
session. 

In  response  to  one  inquiry,  Kanter  said 
flatly  he  didn’t  know  if  third  lound  wage 
increases  in  some  ne\vspaper  contracts 
would  stand  because  the  full  Pay  Board 
hasn’t  show’n  any  sense  of  urgency  to  dis- 
l)ose  of  the  challenges,  some  of  which  the 
Board  has  entered  itself.  There  are  nu¬ 
merous  challenges  pending,  among  them 
being  the  new  Washmgton  Post  contract 
and  the  New  York  Post  contract  involving 
an  agreement  with  craft  unions  made  two 
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Southern  Illinois 
paper  is  merged 
into  Cap  Cities 

Agreement  has  been  reached  to  merge 
the  Bellevdlle  News-Democrat,  Inc.,  of 
Belleville,  Illinois,  with  Capital  Cities 
Broadcasting  Corporation  for  an  undis¬ 
closed  amount  of  stock. 

The  announcement  was  made  by  Robert 
L.  Kern,  publisher  of  the  News-Democrat 
and  Thomas  S.  Murphy,  president  of  Cap¬ 
ital  Cities. 

Daniel  B.  Burke,  president  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  division  of  Capital  Cities  and  Kern 
met  with  News- Democrat  personnel  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  merger  and  affirm  that  all  oper¬ 
ations  of  the  Belleville  newsi)aper  would 
continue  on  an  uninterrupted  basis.  The 
newspaper,  which  has  a  circulation  of  oO,- 
000,  will  continue  printing  its  regular  af¬ 
ternoon  editions,  Monday  through  Friday, 
with  all  present  personnel  including  Kern 
executives. 

Capital  Cities  is  a  publicly  held  compa¬ 
ny.  The  firm  also  owns  Fairchild  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  as  well  as  the  Oakland  Press 
(formerl.v  the  Pontiac  Press). 

The  Belleville  News-Democrat  was 
formed  in  1855  through  a  merger  of  the 
Belleville  Daily  News  and  Weekly  Dem- 
oerat.  It  became  the  community’s  first 
English  language  daily  newspaper.  During 
its  first  forty  years,  ownership  changed 
periodically  every  few  years  until  1893 
when  the  newspaper  was  bought  by  the 
late  Fred  J.  Kern  and  Fred  W.  Kraft. 
Four  years  later,  Kern  bought  his  part¬ 
ner’s  interest  and  he  became  publisher 
and  sole  owner,  a  position  he  maintained 
until  his  death  in  1931. 

All  of  Kern’s  three  sons  followed  their 
father  into  the  newspaper  profession.  Al¬ 
fred,  the  eldest,  was  editor  of  the  News- 
Democrat  until  his  death  in  1926  at  the 
age  of  thirty.  Sons  Robert  and  Richard 
also  learned  the  craft  under  their  father’s 
tutelage,  and  after  his  death,  they  carried 
on  with  the  newspaper  tradition  as  part¬ 
ners. 

The  Kern  bi-others  dissolved  the  part¬ 
nership  in  1956,  and  Belleville  News- 
Democrat,  Inc.,  was  chartered  as  an  Illi¬ 
nois  corporation  in  that  yeai'.  The  corpo¬ 
ration’s  original  officers  consisted  of  Rob¬ 
ert  L.  Kern,  president;  Richard  P.  Kern, 
vicepresident;  and  Elsie  A.  Kem,  wife  of 
Robert  Kern,  secretary-treasurer.  All  are 
serving  today. 

An  additional  vicepresident  was  added 
in  1957  when  Fred  J.  Kern,  II,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Kern,  left  the  military  as 
an  Air  Force  officer  to  join  the  family 
newspaper  staff  as  general  manager. 

In  1958,  the  News-Democrat  purchased 
the  118-year  old  Belleville  Daily  Advocate 
and  merged  the  city’s  two  afternoon  daily 
newspapers  to  form  the  surviving  daily 
newspaper  in  the  county  seat  of  St.  Clair 
County,  Illinois. 

• 

132  Golden  Quills 


years  ago.  In  the  latter  case,  only  the 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Post  has  filed 
a  challenge  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
third  llCr  raise  that  began  March  31. 

The  Pay  Board  staff  has  disposed  of 
more  than  3,000  cases,  Kanter  said,  and 
the  average  increase  allowed  was  4.4 Cr. 
Many  questions  concerning  executive  pay 
increases  are  in  process  before  the  cases 
and  appeals  board. 

Congress,  he  said,  has  imposed  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  retroactivity  on  Pay  Boai’d  deci¬ 
sions,  causing  complications  in  enforcing 
guidelines. 

On  the  subject  of  merit  raises,  Kanter 
said,  the  company  is  required  to  prove  an 
historic  pattern  to  justify  as  much  as  Tfr 
under  strict  criteria.  The  board’s  special 
problem  in  this  area  is  how  to  put  a  value 
on  stock  options. 

Kanter  explained  how  a  “grab  bag”  of 
provisions  can  account  for  increases  of  as 
much  as  9.2 ''r  to  compensate  for  “catchup” 
raises,  equality  in  job  groups  and  what 
the  Board  determines  to  be  “qualified  ben¬ 
efits” — such  things  as  health  insurance 
and  retirement  benefits.  Additional  holi¬ 
days,  however,  are  not  now  included  in 
that  category. 

Firms  in  group  III,  those  with  fewer 
than  1,000  employes,  are  not  required  to 
file  wage  Increase  reports,  Kanter  said, 
unless  the  raises  exceed  the  5.5''r  guide¬ 
lines.  If  an  exception  is  desired,  the  re¬ 
quest  must  be  made  first  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  An  appeal  procedure 
can  take  the  matter  all  the  way  up  to  the 
full  Pay  Board  and  this  could  consume 
several  weeks  or  longer. 

In  Price  Commission  proceedings,  Dahl 
said,  the  profit  margin  is  based  only  on 
the  parent  firm’s  revenues  and  seasonal 
allowances  may  be  claimed  in  a  narrative 
accompanying  the  report  for  the  base 
period. 

It  is  increasingly  difficult,  he  said,  to 
envision  an  abrupt  transmission  from  the 
current  program  into  a  total  removal  of 
controls. 

• 

1-day  closedown  forced 
on  Montreal  papers 

The  city’s  four  French-language  and 
two  English-language  daily  newspapers 
have  resumed  publication  following  a  one- 
day  shutdown  Fiiday  (May  12)  because 
of  province-wide  union  demonstrations 
against  the  jailing  of  Quebec’s  three  top 
labor  leaders. 

However,  both  the  Montreal  Gazette,  a 
morning  paper,  and  the  Montreal  Star,  an 
afternoon  daily,  published  front-page 
statements  saying  their  decision  not  to 
publish  was  the  result  of  external  pres¬ 
sure  only.  Also  resuming  publication  wei-e 
the  morning  Le  Devoir  and  afternoon  La 
Presse  as  well  as  two  tabloids,  the  Jour¬ 
nal  de  Montreal  and  .Montreal  Matin. 

The  Gazette  statement  said  it  wished 
“to  make  very  clear”  that  it  did  not  cease 
publication  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
jailed  leaders  but  because  of  the  threat  of 
violence  from  outside  unions.  It  said  the 
threat  came  from  a  crowd  of  about  150 
pei-sons  who  surrounded  its  building  about 
11  p.m.  Thursday. 


The  Pittsburgh  Press  recently  won  11 
Golden  Quill  awards  for  excellence  in 
journalism  during  1971.  This  brings  the 
grand  total  of  awards  to  the  Press  over 
the  past  12  years  to  132. 
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DEC  has  multi-user  system 
for  typesetting  applications 


Digital  Equipment  Corporation, 
(DEC),  Maynard,  Mass.,  has  announced 
introduction  of  a  timesharing  computer 
system  aimed  at  newspapers  and  other 
printing  operations  with  large-volume 
typesetting  production  needs. 

The  new  system,  designated  Typeset  11, 
wdll  make  its  official  bow'  at  the  ANPA  'R1 
Production  Conference  in  Atlantic  City, 
June  11-15. 

Built  around  Digital’s  PDP-11  45  com¬ 
puter  and  a  sophisticated  software  pack¬ 
age,  Typeset  11  allows  several  users  to 
accomplish  all  typesetting  requirements 
simultaneously  using  a  single  system 
eliminating  the  discrete  steps  required  by 
smaller  typesetting  systems.  Digital  said. 

Through  the  system’s  “Timesharing 
Monitor”  software,  each  user  appears  to 
have  exclusive  use  of  the  system.  An  edi¬ 
tor  can  be  composing  or  editing  a  story 
via  a  video  display  terminal,  an  ad  man¬ 
ager  can  be  inputting  new  ads  or  killing 
old  ones  and  production  personnel  can  be 
outputting  galleys  for  pasteup — all  simul¬ 
taneously,  according  to  DEC. 

When  the  system  is  not  being  used  for 
on-line  typesetting  applications,  it  can  be 
used  as  a  batch  processor  for  business 
functions  such  as  billing  for  ads,  circula¬ 
tion,  payroll,  accounts  receivable  and  oth¬ 
ers. 

Original  copy  can  be  input  to  Typeset 
11  from  a  variety  of  sources  including 
VDT’s  paper  tape  readers,  OCR  equip¬ 
ment  and  data  concentrators.  Regardless 
of  the  input  methotl  selected.  Digital  said, 
copy  is  assigned  a  name  by  the  originator 
or  by  the  computer  itself  and  is  stored  on 
the  data  base  under  that  title. 

Editing  on  VDT 

The  operator  may  request  text  be  dis¬ 
played  on  a  VDT  screen  for  editing  pur¬ 
poses.  Once  edited,  the  copy  is  automatic¬ 
ally  justified  and  hyphenated.  Typeset  11 
transmits  the  copy  directly  to  the  photo¬ 
typesetter  eliminating  the  need  for  paper 
tape.  If  a  line  printer  is  included  in  the 
system  configuration,  the  final  copy  can  be 
printed  out  for  filing  purposes,  or  editing 
functions. 

Wire  service  entry  appears  as  original 
input  to  the  system  supervisor.  At  any 
time,  he  may  activate  wire  service  copy 
and  it  will  appear  as  any  other  original 
input  to  be  edited,  justified  and  hy¬ 
phenated.  Unused  wire  service  input  can 
be  automatically  deleted  from  storage 
after  a  specific  time  interval  if  desired. 
Each  wire  may  be  assigned  individual  au¬ 
tomatic  delete  times. 

Another  capability  offered  by  Typeset 
11  according  to  DEC,  is  remote  copy  en¬ 
try.  A  reporter  with  access  to  a  remote 
input  terminal  in  his  car  or  at  the  scene 
of  a  news  or  sporting  event,  thiough  a 
standard  telephone  hookup  can  type  his 
story  directly  into  the  computer.  An  editor 
at  the  plant  can  then  call  the  story  to  his 
terminal,  make  corrections  and  request 
that  the  story  be  set  in  type  and  galleys 
rushed  to  production. 


The  computer  system  supervisor  at  the 
plant  has  the  facility  through  his  CRT 
terminal  to  monitor  the  flow  of  all  copy 
through  the  system.  For  example,  he 
might  rush  special  copy  thi-ough  by  over¬ 
riding  the  normal  flow  should  the  neces¬ 
sity  occur. 

While  the  bulk  of  the  typesetting  oper¬ 
ation  is  done  in  an  on-line  mode,  the  edit¬ 
ing  and  proofing  terminal  allows  an  oper¬ 
ator  to  edit  copy  or  display  ads  in  an 
off-line  mode  utilizing  none  of  the  com¬ 
puter’s  time  for  the  editing  functions. 

To  do  this,  the  operator  must  “log”  into 
the  compute!*,  convincing  the  computer 
through  the  use  of  a  code  number  that  he 
is  eligible  to  operate  the  system.  Once 
passing  this  test,  he  may  access  a  copy 
file.  The  computer  sends  sevei’al  thousand 
characters  to  the  VDT  which  enters  an 
off-line  status.  All  editing  and  rearrang¬ 
ing  is  done  by  typing  special  keys  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  regular  keyboard  characters  at 
the  terminal. 


When  the  operator  is  satisifed  with  the 
current  VDT  data,  he  depresses  a  key 
which  automatically  transfers  the  correct¬ 
ed  copy  to  the  computer.  The  computer,  in 
turn,  returns  the  data  to  storage  and 
sends  up  additional  copy  until  the  story  is 
completed. 

The  Video  display  terminal  provides  a 
fast  efficient  means  of  proofing  and  edit¬ 
ing  without  major  interruption  to  the 
computer,  DEC  claims. 

The  new  Typeset  11  Command  Lan¬ 
guage  is  designed  to  simplify  markup  and 
keyboarding  by  reducing  the  number  of 
keystrokes  required  and  minimizing  the 
chance  of  errors.  No  special  skills  are 
required  to  keyboard  marked  up  copy 
since  even  the  basic  TTS  functions  are 
entered  with  ordinary  typewriter  charac¬ 
ters. 

Other  justification  features  include  au¬ 
tomatic  set  size  reduction  for  larger  point 
sizes  and  automatic  setting  of  paragraphs 
entered  by  a  single  key  code  at  the  VDT. 

The  hyphenation  program  uses  state-of- 
the-art  techniques  including  probabilities 
and  suffix  matching.  There  are  commands 
to  prevent  hyphenation  of  individual 
words  in  the  text  and  to  force  correct 
break  points. 

The  basic  Typeset  11  configuration  is 
priced  at  $125,000  including  hardware, 
software,  training  and  warranty. 
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Classified  Advertising 
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FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

.ANI'I/RI 

NEWS  LOG 

LET  US  FEATURE  your  ad  in  our 
bi^r  ANPA/RI  Convention  issues  June 
10  (deadline  June  6)  and  June  IT 
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rijrht  thei-e  in  Atlantic  City! 
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plete  news  and  feature  service,  camera- 
ready  at  prices  any  size  paper  can  af¬ 
ford.  News  Log  International,  Inc.. 
101  E.  Milwaukee  St.,  Janesville,  Wise. 

nRIVING 

HUMOROUS.  INFORMATIVE  ANP 
AUTHORITATIVE  —  JODY  CARR’S 
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in  sets  of  26.  Write  Box  600,  Editor 
&  Publisher  for  samples. 
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"HOW  TO  TAKE  THE  FUN  OUT  OF 
CiOLF,”  a  hilarious  series  that  i>okes 
fun  at  cheatt*rs.  chiselers,  sandha^trers 
and  assortetl  other  ba<l-mannered  tyiK‘s. 
CarttMins  by  Wiley  Smith.  Mats  or 
"•amera-ready  repros.  Write  for  sam¬ 
ples  and  price.  Harris  &  Associates. 
?ubl.  Division,  18781  Via  Palatino. 
Irvine,  Calif.  92664. 

EL’ ROPE. 4N  TR.4VEL 

U.S.  TRAVEL  WRITERS  in  Europe. 
Israel,  offer  photos,  lively  stories,  col¬ 
umns  angled  for  American  travelers. 
Try  us.  Write:  BM-Box  81.  London 

W  OMEN'S  INTEREST 

"HOW  TO  BE  A  SUPERMOTHER  ’  is 
fresh,  new  and  delijjhtfully  funny.  A 
satire  on  modern  mother,  enjoyeil  by 
people  of  all  ajres.  Perfect  for  that  ex¬ 
panding  Womens  Society  Family  Liv- 
injr  section.  Mothers  contribute  from 
all  over  USA.  Write  for  samjiles  and 
price.  Harris  &  Assoc'ates.  Publ.  Divi¬ 
sion.  18Tn1  Via  Palat'.no,  Irvine,  Calif. 
92664. 

“GEE  WHIZ.  BOSS”— Weekly  humor 
feature  by  Eleanor  Harris,  nation's 
funniest  gal.  Hilarious  account  ol 
swinging  secretary  who  sees  all  bosses 
as  husband  material  and  all  husbands 
as  immaterial.  Now  in  21  newspapers. 
Samples:  Eleanor  Harris,  c/o  Miami 
Review,  P.O.  Box  689,  Miami,  Fla. — 
33101. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Bl  SI\t:SS  OPPORTI MTIES 

NEWSP.4PER  BROKERS 

PUBLICATION  WANTED 
Si)ecialty  jrrowth  iMxik  \vanU‘<l  liy  au- 
jrrfssive  publisher.  i*refer  profitable 
iKXjk  .  .  .  will  consiib  r  marjrinal  pub¬ 
lications.  Send  financials. 

Leisure  Publishin^r  Inc. 

21<l0  Clark  Hiiildin}? 

Pittsbur^rh.  Pa.  I. ">222 

KXPERIKXCEI)  NEWSLETTEU  pub-  ■ 
lisher  wishes  to  a<-(iulre  newsletter  via  I 
]>urehase  or  partnership.  Hox  783,  Edi- 
t(»r  &  Publisher. 


CASSETTES 

SAVE  YOUR  EYES  Have  the  best 
party  in  town.  Challenne  to  Professor 
Marshall  McLuhan,  $1.50.  Free  Bro- 
ehure  of  over  100  selections.  Aquarius 
Educational  Enterprises,  18  Orchard 
St.,  Summit,  N.J, 


nVE  BILLS 


HOTELS.  CRUSES.  AIRLINE  SEATS. 

Toy  Ntmo  it. 

DUE  BILLS 

BARTER  AND  TRADE 

ARRANGEMENTS  CLEARING  HOUSE.  INC. 
20054 Pacific  Hitway  So,  Seattla.  Wa.  98188 
(206) 878  8900 


mWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel.  Box  88,  Norton.  Kans.  67654. 


mW'SP.4PER  BROKERS 


ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  newspapers, 
magazines :  appraisals.  consulting. 

Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspaper  Service. 
Box  133.  Emporia.  Kans.  (316)  342-3280. 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington.  D.C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS 
for  your  daily  or  weekly. 

Jim  Southern.  T03A  Magellan. 

Lee’s  Summit.  Mo.  6406.3 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Rov  ISO.  Mount  Pleasant.  Mich.  48858. 

MEL  HODELL.  Broker 
Sales-Appraisals-Cnnsullation 
I3SS  N.  Euclid.  Upland.  Calif. — 01786 

HOWARD  W.  PALMER.  BROKER 
Consultant:  api)raisal;  Northeastern 

states.  H44  Sumner  Ave.,  Syracuse, 
N.Y.  13210. 

Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO.. 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston,  Texas — 77003 
_ _ Ph  £7  m  661-9414 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (AC  813)  7.33-80.53  nights;  or 
i  write  Box  3364.  Clearwater  Reach 
I'lor|da  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICES.  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Pan.ama  St..  P.O.  Box  7’i67 
Montgomery.  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 

■I’he  DIAL  Agency.  1503  Nazareth. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph :  349-7422. 
“America’s  No.  1  Newsnatier  Broker." 
J(«EPH  A.  SNYDER.'rROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspaiiers 
2231  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 


.4»OLi>CEMENTS 

kewspapeiTIbr^^ 

PRESERVE  UTMOST  SECURITY  and 
avoid  haggling  in  your  ne\vspa|>er  sale. 
Newspaper  SeiA’ice  Co..  Inc..  P.O.  Dr. 
12428.  Panama  City.  Fla.  32401. 

Af; u  sr Art: R  (:o!\si  lt  4\  ts 

want  to  start  a  U'ov  newspaper, 
shopper  or  other  publication?  I  have 
the  time  an<l  know-how.  Successfully 
retired  publishin^r  fiebl  at  4T  years. 
Norman  K.  Hailey,  Publications  Con¬ 
sultant,  91  Leavitt  Rfl..  Hampton,  N.H. 
n3S42,  Ph:  (603)  926-8187. 

A  V  A  I  L  A  B  L  E 

Newsjiapers.  Maj^azines,  Hroailcast  and 
Prlntin^r  I'acilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  .'>4,  Wheaton,  III.  60187. 

AWARD-WINNING  1,400  circulation 
weekly  newspa|>op  and  shopi>er.  Sell 
for  uross  (.S36,0O0).  Should  have  varie<l 
experience.  We’re  tire<l.  Leslie  Local 
Independent,  126  S.  Main.  Leslie, 
Mich.  492:.l. 

SMALL  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  offset 
daily,  college  town,  $225M  cash,  price 
includes  real  estate.  Bill  Kinj?  Asso¬ 
ciates,  2025  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden, 
Colo.  80401.  (303)  279-6345. 

SOUTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND-  Three 
weeklies  aral  modern  offset  iirintinc 
plant,  (iross  over  $250,000.  Needs  well 
finanoefi  jrroup  to  realize  hijrh  poten¬ 
tial.  Askinpr  $425,000,  Box  2*^1 ,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

IOWA  EXCU'SIVE  WEEKLY,  com¬ 
mercial  plant  with  specialized  accounts. 
yresH  $221,000,  price  $175,000,  torm.s. 
Robert  N.  BoLtho,  Krehbiel-Bolitho, 
Bf'X  133.  EmiK>ria.  Kans.  66s(M. 

WE.sn  HESTER  ('orNTY  (N.Y.l  off¬ 
set  weekly :  partnership,  sale  or  capital. 
Yeir-old  irrowth  situation,  approxi¬ 
mately  $70,000  prross.  Box  787,  Editor 
&  Publisher,  or  call  (914)  664-3370. 
NORTHWESTERN  EXCLUSIVE  weik- 
Iv.  jrross’ntr  $41.4S1.  price  S36.0ro. 
down  payment  $7,500,  ^ood  letterpress 
plant  i)ut  offset  press  24  miles  away. 
Beautiful  area,  some  growth  potentb\l. 
J,  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  2234 
E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 
92S06. 

NEW  JERSEY  WEEKLIES  Rrnssinjr 
$220,000,  offset,  \ise  central  plant, 
^rreat  potential.  Robert  N.  Bolitho, 
Krehbiel-Bolitho.  Box  133,  Emiwria, 
Kans.  66S01. 


newspapers  wanted 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490.  Gadsden.  Ala. — 33902 
Ph:  (203)  546-3336 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
PVBLIC.4TIONS  FOR  SALE 

LEADING  AND  EXCLUSIVE  publica¬ 
tion  in  a  verticle  field  with  no  com- 
lietition.  Puhlishol  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Memlier  of  MPA.  Incorimrated. 
Owner  must  sell  for  health  reasons. 
Will  stand  financial  invest'gation. 
Principals  only.  Box  730.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
'^^^^COMPOSING^ 

FAIRCHILD  PHOTO  TYPESETTERS 
Two  now  running.  Model  2000.  Guar¬ 
anteed  lowest  price.  Cash  or  terms. 
Ph:  (203)  875-0706.  Frank  Love, 

Journal  Pub.  Co.,  Rockville,  Conn. 


JUSTOWRITERS— Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins.  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms,  NAPSCO,  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W  ’22  N.Y.C.  10010 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRF-SENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.Y..  N.Y.  10007 


FAIRCHILD  PERFORATORS.  New. 
Used.  BRPE  $600.  Tape  Reader.  $300. 
Teletypist  Service,  1133  Broailway, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10010. 


WEEKLY  WANTED  in  Maine.  New 
Hampshire,  or  Vermont.  Give  brief 
description  of  operation,  copy  of  paper 
and  price.  Box  763,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

$100,000  CASH  idus  excellent  credit 
line  available  for  small  daily,  very 
large  weekly-  not  metro  or  suburb.  Box 
503,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PERIODICAL  SUBSCRIPTIO^S 

FREELANCER’S  NEWSLE'FTEH:  the 
semimonthly  forum  where  publishers 
nnnounco  the’r  n<*eds  for  frecdance 
help  on  e<litorial/uraphirs  projei-ts.  An 
invaluable  tool  for  writers,  artists, 
eilitors,  photographers,  indexers  and  all 
who  freelance  in  publishing.  $12.00 
yearly.  New  Subscription  Department, 
250  W.  57th  St.,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10019. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"POSITIONS  WANTED" 

I  Payable  with  order! 

d-weeks  .  $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  .  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  .  $1.30  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  .  $1.40  per  line. 

Count  5  averaue  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (No  abbreviations) 
Add  50c  lor  box  service  and  count  as  an 
additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  'help  wanted' 
advertisements  until  direct  request  is 
made  for  them.  E&P  cannot  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  return. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

I  Remittance  should  accompany  clas¬ 
sified  copy  when  submitted  tor  pub¬ 
lication  unless  credit  has  been  es¬ 
tablished./ 

4-weeks  .  S1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  .  $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  .  $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  .  $1.90  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  tor  box  service  and  count  as  an 
additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 
DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.45  per  agate  line — $48.^ 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesdoy,  4:30  PM  New  York  time 
Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  752-7050 
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EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  May  20,  1972 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


prllmyi?*  lLseT"2  a  ®  ^  TAPE  PERFORATOR  OPERATOR 

magazines,  1  disk.  $6,000  or  best  offer  Pump  Also  finishii^  ne^ed  in  Editorial,  Production,  Adver-  Friden  L(X!  Fairchild,  for  newspaper 

by  May  31.  Call  Joe  Dupre  (617)  o?,°  and  Circulation  departments  of  operation.  Salary  commensurate  with 

897-8815.  Infomnira  Inn  '^ISR  Main  refused.  (312)  686-8800,  ext.  241.  new  morning  daily  to  start  operations  ability.  Good  fringe  benefits.  Write 

St.,  Maj^nard  MaM  01764’  - -  1?  August,  bast  growing  metro  area,  garl  Thompson.  P.O.  Box  16008,  Den- 

y  aru,  mass,  uiios.  n?  Aiu'rc'n  <i’y»  nwjv  I  Progressive  editorial  policy.  Area  4.  ver  Colo  80216 

Box  761,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ’  ‘ 


CIRCULATION 


WANTED  TO  BUY  Progressive  editorial  policy.  Area  4. 

_ _  _ _  _  I  Rnv  7K1  TTvIilrwi-  Xr  PiiKliaktty 

JUSTOWRITERS,  rebuilt  by  Friden 

trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of  THREE  UNITS  GOSS  COMMUNITY, 
type  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units  l^cellent  condition.  Give  full  specificsi- 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products,  tions,  age,  condition,  price.  Box  449, 

1500  Kings  Highway,  Cherry  Hill.  N.J.  Editor  &  Publisher.  rnanmn  m  ,  an  naum  me  ueutva- 

_fi9n'*A  cAfk \  ilOQ  oooo  —  _  resuine  lo  /\»  D^urrif  ine  \.iei»Ly» 

-080u4  (AC  609)  428-3223  - - THE  MARIETTA  DAILY  JOURNAL  burg  Times,  Box  53,  Gettysburg.  Pa. 

wnin?  irno  TMirnuM  A-Pinx.  MODEL  F  INTERTYPE  in  good  and  Neighbor  Newspapers  Inc.  (24  17325,  c/o  Edward  J.  Traverso. 

tui.  «  *  t  u*  9**  °9®  condition.  Box  152,  Waynesboro,  Pa.  newspaiiers  covering  suburban  Atlanta) 

ti,»  it.a  "***  headline  type  machines  in  Phone  (717)  762-7161.  are  seeking  qualified  district  managers  _ _ _ ... 

^nn  ®  cost  of  less  than  -  for  tj,e  most  progressive  circulation  nteow  av  AwwcD'rwctmr- 

itrS’  IBM  1130  COMPUTER  WANTED—  department  in  the  South.  Starting  sal-  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

D  °  ni-  prefer  model  with  paper  tape.  Box  ary  $125  per  week.  Company  car,  - - — ^ — — 

040  *  Publisher.  bonus  and  excellent  fringe  benefits.  UPPER  MIDWEST  11,000  daily  is 


ALI^AROUND  PERSON  needed  in 
composing  room  for  medium-sized  daily, 
day  side,  some  lino  experience.  Send 
I  resume  to  Carl  A.  Baum,  The  Gettys- 
THE  MARIETTA  DAILY  JOURNAL  burg  Times,  Box  53,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Service  Co.,  P.O.  Box  291,  Clinton,  773,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Iowa— 52732.  Call  (319)  242-4420. 


1  COMET.  2  Model  14’s— 1  with  TTS, 
1  Model  32  Linotype,  Photo-Lathe,  1 
Wesel  Radial  Arm  Router,  Goss  Mat 
Roller,  Ludlow,  Elrod,  Duplex  Tubular 
Plato  Finisher  and  Router,  Hammond 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
ADVERTISING  DISPATCH 


Future  advancement  assured  by  our  seeking  a  capable  person  to  join  our 
rapid  growth.  If  you  are  willing  to  progressive  staff,  selling  retail  and 
work  hard  and  can  show  results,  con-  classified  advertising.  Good  family 
tact  Robert  D.  Gilliland,  Circulation  community  in  expanding  market.  Good 
Director.  Marietta  Daily  Journal,  P.O.  base  salary  plus  bonus.  Excellent  com- 
Box  449,  Marietta,  Ga.  30060.  pany  benefits.  Reply  to  Box  652,  Edi- 

tor  &  Publisher. 


Pa^  (^''TulXr‘’p^^%^angfng  ^  DISPATCH  PROBLEMS  7  HANsystem  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY  for  proven  _! _ "  _ 

rage  liOM  iuouiar  rress.  Changing  to  has  been  solving  them  for  years.  3444  nmfessional  with  ranidlv  exnandine 

Bye.rsbu'-g,  Commnnitv  Press.  Inc..  Box  11506.  weekly,  in  North  New  Jersey.  Sa>w 


Tenn.  38024.  Will  negotiate  Prices. 


TWO  FAIRCHILD  PERFORATORS. 

Contact:  Wm.  xTT:n:^T^ Tirxxir-n  '  CIRCULATION  MANAGER-Progres-  EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  top- 
Oh^  4482^  Ph'^.''*l4‘iQ^"l;T2  NEED  MORE  HOME  slve  Midwestern  100,000  daily  with  notch  display  salesman  strong  on  sales 

unio  S-IBZU.  r-n.  t4i»)  5b4-588l.  TfCT  T1717T> V  *>  morning,  evening  and  Sunday  editions  and  layout  to  service  new  and  estab- 

- -  UHiIjI  V  Pilv  1  I  seeks  top  administrator  to  take  charge  lished  accounts  for  offset  paper.  Must 

ADDRKSOGEAPH  26.0  m«l.l  ,pj^  cKS„“nr».?«  **“  IftdA'. 

"s  ..,.d su  fi.!is8.3orPh:(..2,  .swooi 


ClRCULATlOy  PROMOTIOIS 


Community  Press,  Inc.,  Box  11506, 
Winston-Salem,  N.C.  (919)  765-2883. 


open.  Write  Box  662,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEED  MORE  HOME 
DELIVERY? 


per  hour.  4  years  in  operation.  Write  fully  plann^  and  soundly  execu^  benefit.  Send  resume  in  strictest  con-  ^  ' 

or  phone  Tim  McClanahan,  Daily  Ad-  telephone  solicitation  program.  We  give  fiHpnce  to  Box  726  Editor  &  Publisher - 

vance,  Elizabeth  City,  N.C.  27909.  you  that  increase,  at  a  most  reason-  ’  ‘  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY  for  proven 

(919)  335-0841.  able  cost  per  subscription.  This  is  be-  professional  with  rapidly  expanding 

-  cause  our  telephone  solicitation  methods  DISTRICT  MANAGER  to  work  on  a  .rroup  of  offset  weeklies.  Stephen  Neal, 

r®.lIli'GYJTT>ir  KAK  T  A  DITT .  ATHTTIVIXI/^  t> _ U..  _ 11  J_:i..  _  * _ 1..  a_ot  5«  ..  ««  w_  _  -  - 


CHESHIRE  646  LABEL  AFFIXING  are  thorough  and  skilled.  Backed  by  small  daily  newspaper.  Apply  to  S.  L.  Community  Press.  Inc.,  Box  11506, 
machine  with  quarter  folder.  Will  label  years  of  active  experience  in  this  spe-  Floyd,  The  St.  Augustine  Record.  P.O.  Winston-Salem,  N’.  C.  (919)  765-2883. 


affix  newspaper,  magazine,  etc.  at  cialized  field.  Call  or  write  for  further  Box  1630,  St.  Augustine,  Fla.  32084. 
speeds  up  to  16,000  per  hour.  Save  information  _ 

price“ne®w  Vp^d'^Le^inf'^^'In^  CAMPAIGNS  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  -  Eas 

260  W.  Broadway,  New  York,’  N.Y.  Huntingdon^Vane/'^Pe^^ia''®  19006  coast  evening  daily  Zone  1,  40,000  ci. 
10013.  Ph:  (212)  926-7737.  ^  w/’t  culation,  has  immediate  opening  to 

_ _ _ "1  i-a^Lo  experienced  circulation  manaver.  Mus 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  East 
coast  evening  daily  Zone  1,  40,000  cir- 


NEWSPAPER  AD  SALESMAN 
Opportunity  for  ambitious,  experienced 


2-STATION  INSERTER  just  over¬ 
hauled  Insertomatic  will  do  your  job 
at  9,000  per  hour.  A  $-saver  at  $5,600. 
Tom  Manning.  Daily  Advance.  Eliza¬ 
beth  City,  N.C.  27909. 

MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 

SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin,  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St.,  N.Y..  N.Y,  10010. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FTIEE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4465 
Box  6500,  Akron,  Ohio — 44313 

PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 

32-PAGE  GOSS  ROTARY  press.  2 
units,  double  folder,  all  necessary 
plate-making  equipment.  Ebccellent 
condition.  Evening  Democrat,  Ft.  Mad¬ 
ison,  Iowa  52627. 


cuTation?  has  Tm^ieSrate  opening  for  iToinTrou'^'o^'aei'resli^r 

experienced  circulation  manager.  Must  ^^^tWe  peopU  prSucing  kw  Jersey’^ 


be  strong  on  department  sunervis*on,  i.  i.  j*  i  - 

ABC  and  all  phases  of  circulation  outetanding  sales  gr^s  "cwsp^er. 

management.  This  is  a  rare  opportun-  J“CarnFus 

ity  to  join  an  established  organization  ^  ^  onm 

that  offers  an  excellent  future.  Write 

n,.,.  Tea  e,  pany  paid  benefits.  Gall  or  send  re- 

Box  769.  Editor  &  Publisher.  ^  Personnel  Manager,  The  Home 

News.  123  How  Lane,  New  Brunswick, 
DISTRICT  MANAGER  N.J.  08903.  (201)  646-4000. 


PRESS  ENGINEERS 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 

1  Sherman  Avenue 
Jersey  City,  N.J. — 07307 
(AC  201)  659-6888 


PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 


Box  769,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISTRICT  MANAGER  N.J.  08903.  (201)  646-4000. 

Want  to  move  up?  Join  the  staff  of  our  - 

growing  afternoon  daily.  Excellent  op-  SMALL  NEW  ENGLAND  DAILY  has 
portunity  for  aggressive  District  Man-  opening  for  advertising  salesman  with 
ager.  Wr^e  or  call  Bill  ^llen.  Daily  management  potential.  Excellent  op- 
Joumalt  Elizabeth,  N.J,  (201)  354-5000.  portunity  for  superior  selling  ability. 

-  Write  Box  722,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TAKE-CMARGE  CIRCULATOR  - 

Opportunity  for  a  take-charge  person  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  Cath- 


PRESS-TIBfE  AVAILABLE  Opportunity  for  a  take-charge  person  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  Cath- 

Also  Compute  Composition  capable  of  setting  up  and  running  tele-  weekly,  South  Jersey.  Salary  and 

and  Makp-ub  Facilities  r>hone  sales  or  boy  crew  operation  in  commission;  good  potential 

™  racutttes  ^one  2.  Box  779,  Editor  &  Publisher,  aginative  person.  Cajl  or  write  Cath- 

6-unit  Goss  Community  press  with  _ _  olic  Star  Herald,  184o  Haddon  Ave., 

Suburban  and  Community  folders  cap-  Camden,  N.J.  08103.  (609)  964-1665. 

able  of  printing  24  standard  and  48  SUBURBAN  RESORT  newspaper  seeks  _ _ 

tabloid  pagM;  collating  facilities,  circulation  manager  experienced  in 

Good  press-time  available  every  day  mail  conversion  and  rural  delivery.  ADVERTISING  SALES 

including  Wednesday*  Bob  Schultz  Fast  erowing  weekly.  30,000  circula-  t:v  .  j  ,  *  n _ 

(AC  201)  647-1180.  Recorder  Publish-  tik.  Area  6.*^ Send  rekme'to  Box  671,  f"'ce"fo? iefsurrw"eekW  SeFn 

ing  Co..  Stirling.  N.J.  Editor  &  Publisher.  Jersey  area.  S  kd/or  na- 

tional  background.  Fine  opportunity 
for  relaxed  living,  a  good  income  based 

UAln  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  on  commission,  exj^nses  and  a  reason- 

■  ■  able  draw,  deK>ending  on  your  expen- 

_  ence.  Box  754,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ing  Co.,  Stirling,  N.J. 

Help 

Wanted .  •  • 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


FIVE  GOSS  UNIVERSAL  press  units.  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER.  Medium  _ _ 

$6,000  each.  One  color  hump.  22%  inch  •  •  •  Zone  3  M-E-S  is  looking  for  an  ex-  a c!TirtT>x.  a 

cutoff.  Platemaking  equipment  includ-  perienced  classified  manager  eager  for  NEW  JERSEpf  S^SHORE  Area  rapid 

ing  Plate  Perfector,  Stahi  curved  an  unparalleled  opportunity  in  a  true  growth  morning  daily  newspaper  needs 

router,  Stahi  master  former.  Final-  _ _ _ _  growth  situation.  Must  know  phone  Advertising  Promotion  Manager.  Must 

trim,  Premier  shaver,  flat  router,  jntTILild^  room  operation  and  be  strong  in  dis-  be  strong  on  motivation,  planning, 

stereo  saw,  flat  casting  boxes,  and  fin-  play  and  outside  sales.  Self-starter  will  selling  spec-al  _  editions.  Experience 

ishing  block.  Excellent  condition  for  -  work  with  one  of  the  most  aggressive  necessary  Well  pay  top  dollar  for 

daily  production  or  standby.  Giveaway  SOUTHERN  UNIVERSITY  depart-  advertising  departments  to  be  found  right  take  charge  person  J^no  wants 

prices.  Available  July  1.  Some  com-  ment  of  journalism  needs  two  faculty  anywhere  with  good  starting  salary,  to  forge  ahead.  Contact  Mr.  James 

posing  room  equipment.  Lowell  Baird,  members  by  Fall.  1972.  One  year  ap-  liberal  commission,  and  excellent  bene-  Williams,  (609)  345-1111  for  inteiwiew 

'The  Kansas  City  Kansan,  Kansas  <3ity,  pointees  considered.  Advertising,  re-  fits  and  opportunity  for  advancement,  or  write  P.O.  Box  957,  Atlantic  City, 

Kan.  66101.  (913)  371-4300.  porting,  magazine  editing  courses  Please  state  full  experience  and  salary  N.J.  08404. 

-  among  immediate  assignments.  One  requirements  in  first  letter  to  Box  740,  - - - 


an  unparalleled  opportunity  in  a  true  growth  morning  daily  newspaper  needs 
growth  situation.  Must  know  phone  Advertising  Promotion  Manager.  Must 
room  operation  and  be  strong  in  dis-  be  strong  on  motivation,  planning, 
play  and  outside  sales.  Self-starter  will  selling  special  editions.  Experience 
work  with  one  of  the  most  aggressive  necessary.  We’ll  pay  top  dollar  for 


Kan.  66101.  (913)  371-4300. 


NEWSPAPER  WEB  OFTSET  presses,  candidate  should  have  Ph.D.  and  lik-  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

new  and  used :  rebuilt  and  guaranteed;  ing  for  administrative  work.  Other  - 

installation  and  service.  New:  Econ-  should  be  near  Ph.D.  Both  must  have  a ooir-tm  ata  MAXiAricp 

O-Web  perfecting  presses,  full  litho  solid  media  experience  and  interesteil  GLAssll' ILU  AU  iyiAi8Aui<.K 


RAPIDLY  GROWING  COMPANY  seeks 
successful,  experienced  display  adver¬ 
tising  salesman.  Exciting  opportunity 


color  decks  and  the  unique  4-color  in  variety  of  teaching  assignments.  New  Jersey’s  leading  suburban  weekly  to  sell  nationally  known  newspaper 
unit,  all  adaptable  to  any  22%*  cut-  Competitive  salaries,  ^ual  onportun-  newspaper  chain  wants  a  shirt-sleeve  school  program  and  associat«i  adver- 
off  press.  Desi(?ned  and  manufactured  ity  employer.  Contact:  Dr.  J.  R.  Hoar,  pro  or  stronpr  assistant  looking  to  move  tising.  Program  sponsored  by  ^  more 
by  Web  Press  Corp..  200  S.W.  Michi-  Department  of  Journalism,  University  up  the  ladder.  Salary  commensurate  than  200  daily  newspapers.  Region  6. 
gan,  Seattle.  WA  98106.  Call  Tim  York  of  Mississippi.  University.  Mississippi  with  experience.  Many  company  bene-  including  far  Western  regions  3  and 
(206)  762-6770.  38677.  (601)  232-7146.  fits.  Box  753,  Editor  &  Publisher.  4.  Box  775,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WAPiTED 
DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
PRESSROOM 


HELP  WANTED 
PUBLIC  RELATION 


NORTHERN  ILLINOIS  30,000  plus 
daily  needs  salesman  who  can  layout* 
sell  and  serv’ice  an  expandinK  market. 
Fine  W'orkin^r  conditions,  salary, 

benefits.  Write  full  details  to  Box  782, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

PROVEN  PROFESSIONAL  Editor/ 
Manager  for  offset  weekly  in  nice 
growing  community.  Stephen  Neal, 
(immunity  Press,  Inc.,  Box  11506, 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C.,  (919)  766-2883. 


COPY  DESK :  Versatile,  experienced 
copy  editor  who  is  not  afraid  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  who  can  handle  wire 
and  local  copy  well.  Must  have  college 
degree  and  preferably  2  or  3  years  of 
solid  reporting  experience.  Contact 
Barrie  Hartman,  news  editor,  Eugene 
Register-Guard,  Eugene,  Ore.  97401. 


CITY  EDITOR 

Our  city  editor  has  moved  up  to  man¬ 
aging  editor  with  another  Hagadone 
group  paper.  A  journalist  with  solid 
experience,  the  ability  to  motivate  a 
young  staff  and  a  desire  to  produce 
a  top  notch  local  news  product  will 
find  this  an  extraordinary  opportunity. 
Call  W.  D.  Behling,  Editor,  Beloit 
(Wise.)  Daily  News,  (608)  365-8811. 


REP<3RTER  with  experience  in  cover¬ 
ing  city  government,  law  enforcement, 
schools  and  feature  writing.  Must  have 
inquisitive  mind  that  will  lead  to  in- 
depth  analysis  and  investigative  re¬ 
porting  for  the  Western  Sun  edition  of 
■Die  Everette  Herald,  serving  south 
Snohomish  County  and  northern  King 
County.  Good  salary  and  fringes.  Ap¬ 
ply  to  Jerry  Distefano,  Personnel  Di¬ 
rector,  Everette  Herald,  Everette, 
Wash.  98201. 


COMBINATION  wire-e<litor  /  reporter 
for  sweepstakes-winning  13M  Midwest 
offset  <laily  considering  switching  to 
AM.  Run  wire-city  desk  plus  some  local 
governmental  reporting.  Minimum  of  2 
years  exi)erience  on  daily.  Write  Box 
741,  Exlitor  &  Publisher, 


COPY  EDITORS 

If  you're  a  sharp  e<litor  and  can  write 
a  bright  headline,  there’s  a  spot  wait¬ 
ing  for  you  on  the  copy  <lesk  of  The 
Arizona  Republic.  We  have  everything 
to  offer:  opportunities  for  advance¬ 
ment,  high  professional  standards, 
good  working  conditions,  excellent 
fringe  benefits,  a  salary  that  com¬ 
pares  favorably  with  any  in  the  South¬ 
west — plus  the  finest  climate  in  the 
United  States.  Write  to:  Harold  K. 
Milks.  Managing  Editor.  The  Arizona 
Republic.  P.O.  Box  1950,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.  85001. 


IMMEDIATE  opening  for  EXPERI¬ 
ENCED  reporter,  new  bright  aggres¬ 
sive  weekly  tab.  Share  the  fun  and 
poverty  ($170  week).  Resume  and  sam¬ 
ples  to  P.O.  Box  938,  Lahaina,  Maui, 
Hawaii  96761. 


NEWS  EDITOR  WANTED 
Experienced  newsman  wanted  for  edi¬ 
torship  on  growing  medium-sized  AM 
in  Zone  2.  Must  have  experience  in 
layout,  wire-copy  and  local  copy.  Give 
us  all  the  facts  in  a  letter  to  Personnel 
Director.  Herald-Mail,  25  Summit  Ave., 
Hagerstown,  Md.  21740. 


LARGE  MIDWE.ST  DAILY  seeks 
health  science  writer.  Send  resume  to 
Box  770,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OLTR  EDITOR  NEEDS  an  assistant 
who  will  eventually  work  into  a  city 
editor  position.  Our  publication,  a 
semi-weekly,  needs  expanded  news  cov¬ 
erage  in  a  county  of  40.000  population. 
Looking  for  aggressive  newsman  with 
ability  in  all  areas.  J-Degree  required. 
Fringe  benefits.  Send  resume  to  Box 
774,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CENTRAL  VIRGINIA  A.M.  expanding 
staff.  Has  immediate  openings  for  two 
reiKirters  with  at  least  2  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Good  salary,  fringe  benefits. 
Write  Box  777,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEEDED  IMMEDIATELY:  Experi¬ 
enced  reporter-photographer  who  also 
knows  layout  for  Area  1.  5850  ABC 
weekly.  Please  include  picture,  salary 
re<iuirements  with  resume.  Box  780, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REMODEL  A  WEEKLY— Experienced 
Editor-Manager  challenged  by  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  build  community  respect  in 
lovely  Northeast  mountain  area.  Box 
776,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Daily  Newspapers 

Send  us  your  resume :  we  will  duplicate 
and  refer  it  on  current  job  openings. 
Edll  range  of  editorial,  advertising, 
circulation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 
available. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
340  Main  St.,  Room  527 
Worcester,  Mass. — 01608 


LAYOUT 

ZONE  5  METROPOLITAN  daily  has 
an  oiiening  for  a  fast  efficient  layout 
person  for  the  preparation  of  shop- 
reariy  layouts  as  well  as  si>eck  layouts 
for  specials,  etc.  Top  salary,  excellent 
fringes,  a  ground  floor  opportunity 
for  an  ambitious  individual.  Apply  to 
Box  767,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGEMENT 

NEWSPAPER  SUPPLIES  PRODUCT 
Manager.  Fast  growing  division  of  mul¬ 
ti-billion  dollar  company  seeks  an  ag¬ 
gressive  individual  to  stimulate  and 
direct  pressroom  supi)ly  sales  effort  to 
newspapers.  Good  knowledge  of  press¬ 
room  operations  a  must ;  supply  sales 
experience  beneficial.  Write  R.  E. 
Schnyer,  Ideal  Roller/W.  R.  Grace  & 
Co.,  2512  West  24th  Street,  Chicago, 
Illinois  60608, 


MISCELLANEOUS 

OPENINGS  IN  PESfNSYLVANIA.  E.x- 
perienced  advertising  and  proriuction 
personnel.  Write  Pennsylvania  News- 
pajter  Publishers’  Association,  2717  N. 
E’ront  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17110. 


PRESSROOM  E’OREMAN,  experienced 
Goss  Headliner,  night  shift  operation 
in  Zone  2. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN,  experi¬ 
enced  Goss  5-unit  Urbanite,  night  shift 
operation  in  Zone  2.  Open  shop.  Profit- 
sharing  Retirement  Plan  plus  12  other 
benefits.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  727,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED  PRESSMAN  to  oper¬ 
ate  Goss  offset  press  or  similar  offset 
press,  with  knowledge  of  camera,  in 
Caribbean.  Write  to:  A.  M.  Koppe,  610 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020. 


PRODUCTION _ 

CAPE  COD— Weh  Offset  and  Joh 
Printinj;  Plant  needs  “Take  Over*’  ex- 
l>erienced  Pressman — mechanic  to  sup¬ 
ervise  back  shop — s?ood  pay — health 
and  life  insurance,  pension  plan.  Send  : 
resume  to  Box  571,  Osterville.  Mass, 
or  call  (617)  428-8700,  Mr.  Lally.  j 

“aSSTT  PRODUCTIONMAN 
Night  assistant  nee<led  for  morning-  i 
evening-Sunday  metropolitan.  Excep¬ 
tional  growth  opportunity  for  experi¬ 
enced  supervisor  with  technical  degree 
and  strong  all  round  mechanical  back¬ 
ground,  particularly  in  ITU  composing 
room.  Requires  successful  exi>erience  in 
conversion  to  cold  type  operation.  Send 
resume  with  salary  requirements  to 
Box  788,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Please  i 
indicate  availability  for  inter\’‘ew<»  at  I 
ANPA/RI  convention  in  Atlantic  City,  I 


PUBLIC  RELATIOJS 


REPORTER  TO  SWITCH 
TO  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

If  you’re  earning  between  $8,000  and 
$12,000  as  a  reporter  on  a  daily  .  ,  . 
and  you’re  ready  to  move  to  PR  .  .  . 

As  the  leading  recruiter  of  PR  men 
and  women  we  have  several  searches 
for  New  York  cori>orations  and  New' 
York  PR  agencies.  Our  fees  are  paid. 

EDWIN  B.  STERN 

Executive  Recruitment, 

15  E.  48,  N.Y.C. 


HELP  WANTED — PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


AGENCY  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Account  Executives 
Account  Supervisors 

We  are  a  Public  Relations  Department 
in  one  of  the  largest  advertising  agencies 
in  the  U.S.  The  people  we  are  looking  for 
are  skilled  writers  with  at  least  three 
years  of  agency  experience.  All  positions 
are  in  the  headquarters  office,  Zone  2. 
Resume  and  salary  requirement  should 
be  submitted  to:  Box  785,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SMALL  RURAL  NEW  ENGLAND  col¬ 
lege  of  2,300  students  needs  ambitious 
Director  to  run  a  one-man  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  operation.  Must  have  the  neces¬ 
sary  journalistic  and  photographic 
skills  to  interpret  college  to  its  various 
publics.  $9,000  to  $10,600.  Write  Frank 
R.  Olcott,  Assistant  to  the  President, 
Plymouth  State  College  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  Hampshire,  Plymouth, 
New  Hampshire  03264. 


SALES  MANAGEMENT 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for 
proven  Sales  Manager  in  dynamic, 
growing  newspaper.  Must  have  proven 
record  in  training,  promotions  and 
management.  Excellent  salary,  com¬ 
pany  benefits,  plus.  Send  resume  and 
covering  letter  to  Box  758,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Positions 

Wonted... 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

PUBLISHER,  GENE^IAL  MANAGER. 
Ekiitor,  reared  on  small  daily,  over  20 
years  experience,  graduate  work  jour¬ 
nalism,  active  many  trade  associations, 
employe<l  corporate  public  relations, 
seeks  return  to  “First  Love" — newspa- 
pering.  Phone  (312)  837-8539  for  re¬ 
sume  or  interview. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Do  you  have  a  medium-to-large  daily 
with  a  tired  newsroom?  Wake  it  up 
with  an  e<litor  who  has  youth,  im¬ 
agination,  experience,  top  news  in¬ 
stincts  and  who  knows  how  to  lead  a 
staff,  handle  community  relations  and 
cut  costs.  Now  employe<i,  with  proven 
record.  Box  743,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVE 
for  10  years,  plus  full  newspaper  na¬ 
tional  and  display  background,  seeks 
change.  Another  firm  or  daily  news¬ 
paper,  national  and/or  display  man¬ 
ager.  Degree,  experience,  maturity. 
Resume,  excellent  references.  Box  747, 

Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 

I’VE  BEEN  IN  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  all  my  life  and  wish  to  get  back 
in  it.  Age  41.  Write  Charles  W.  White. 
2875  Cliffridge  Ct.,  La  Jolla,  Calif. 
92037,  or  call  (714)  453-2875. 
G^ERAL  MANAGE’R  or  Assistant 
on  small,  medium  daily.  18  years  ex¬ 
perience  with  advertising,  circulation 
background.  Offset,  letterpress.  BA 
journalism.  Zone  9.  Box  778,  Ekiitor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  —  Top- 
notch  administrator  with  excellent 
track  record  in  sales  promotion  and 
efficiency.  Wide  experience  including 
present  70,000  MES  operation.  Mr. 
Publisher,  if  you  want  an  efficient  pro¬ 
ducer  on  your  management  team,  then 
I’m  your  man.  Most  desirous  of  relo¬ 
cating  Zones  3  or  4.  Contact  Box  723, 

Eiditor  &  Publisher. _ 

PROF’ESSIONAL  EXPERIENCE;  Tele- 
I)hone,  boy  crews  and  adult  footman 
crews.  Any  Zone.  P.O.  Box  448,  Mil- 
pitas,  (3alif.  95131. _ 

VARIED  CIRCULATION  experience, 
^licitor.  District  Manager,  Indepen¬ 
dent  Dealer,  Assistant  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager.  Familiar  with  ABC  records.  Fam¬ 
ily  man,  age  36.  Looking  for  some¬ 
thing  new  and  different  in  the  South¬ 
west.  Box  616,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

ELECTRONICS  TECHNICIAN-TTPOSITOB 
Wide  experience  on  Compugraphic 
2961,  4961,  7200:  Photon  713— IBM 

1130:  Linotron  606:  IBM-MTST. 

Knowledge  of  pasteup,  camera,  strip¬ 
ping  and  platemaking.  Prefer  respon¬ 
sible  position  with  divergent  duties  in 
Northeast  U.S.  or  Canada.  Box  716, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Positions  Wanted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISiyC 

AI)  MANAGER  seeks  return  to  daily 
newspaiK*!*  field.  Presently  iK)sitione<l 
as  Ad  Mana^rer  on  national  magazine 
publication.  12  years  solid  experience. 
Stroup  on  sales,  staff  motivation  and 
promotion.  References.  Box  742,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  REP,  exi)erience<i  in 
selling  preprinted  inserts.  Wish  to  lo¬ 
cate  with  single  newspaper  or  small 
Kroup,  Box  784,  E^litor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

TIMES  CHANGE — So  does  this  news, 
sports  editor,  37;  11  year  vet.  all 

phases.  Bob  Barrows,  25324  182  SE, 
Kent.  Wash.  98031.  (206)  631-3519. 

BOSTON  AREA  ONLY— BA.  MA 
(Journalism);  2  years  co-editor  na¬ 
tional  monthly  insurance  magazine: 
1st  place  business  writing  prize;  as¬ 
sistant  press  secretary  for  U.S.  Sena- 
1,01,  Reply:  J.  Robison,  907  W.  Mar¬ 
ket,  #3,  Normal,  Ill.  61761. 

ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR.  27. 
seeks  job  as  sports  editor,  assistant  or 
staff  writer  or  will  consider  another 
position.  Prefer  West  or  East.  BS 
Journalism,  3  years  experience.  Box 
714,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  PRO.  22,  with  3  years  as 
editor.  Major  League  and  college  cov¬ 
erage.  Also  heavy  on  layout  and  c<lit- 
ing.  Box  674,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AWARD  WINNING  Sports  Editor,  41. 
Can  provide  your  paper  with  attractive 
wed  written  pages,  heavy  on  local 
copy.  College  gra<l.  Box  686,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ABLE  YOLTNG  WOMAN  seeks  l)egin- 
ning  rejMjrtorial  iwsition.  BA  English^ 
History,  Stanford;  MA  English.  Berk¬ 
eley.  New  York  area  preferre<l,  but 
will  consider  relwation.  Box  669,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER :  Journalism  HA.  MA : 
former  state  capital  correspondent. 
Vietnam  combat  correspondent ;  seeks 
job  rei>orting  government/politics.  Box 
656,  t^litor  &  Publish<*r. 

EXPERIENCED  YOUNG  news,  poli¬ 
tics.  riots  writer-editor-photographer 
will  pay  own  passage  to  N()RTH  IRE¬ 
LAND  for  $170  per  week  salary  from 
hot  imblication.  Box  655,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TELL  THE  VOTER  what’s  going  on 
in  science  policy  to  shape  (for  good  or 
bad)  his  life  and  country!  Editor- 
writer  in  4ft*s  with  strong  Itackground 
for  this.  Box  687,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PROVEN  LOYALTY  to  single  em¬ 
ployer,  Newsman,  BA,  seasoned  in 
most  phases  of  small  daily  especially 
managing  editor,  si)orts,  area,  wire 
work — seeks  wire  or  copy  desk  post  on 
<laity.  Box  725,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  EDITORIAL  PAGE  E<li- 
tor  for  medium  size  daily  wants  eili- 
torial  writing  or  similarly  challenging 
job.  Talented  writer,  perceptive.  Rich¬ 
ard  Elgin,  2216  Jackson,  Sioux  City, 
Iowa. 


PRIZE  WINNING  REPORTER  seeks 
challenging  reporting  job  on  progres¬ 
sive  cojistal  Florida  daily.  During  12 
years  on  West  Coast  daily  I’ve  handlcKl 
every  l)eat,  i>olitical  <ligging.  in-depth 
studies  of  community  problems,  fea¬ 
tures,  government  opinion  column.  Box 
732,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DYNAMIC,  controversial  youth  culture 
reijorter/columnist  seeks  progressive 
pai)er.  Former  Hearst  national  col¬ 
legiate  writing  championship  finalist, 
many  honors.  Daily  metro  experience, 
skilled  in  all  phases.  *72  J-Grad. 
Resume  on  request.  Box  735,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSMAN  (36)  with  11  years  experi¬ 
ence  covering  all  beats  seeks  copy 
desk  or  sui)ervisory  position.  Now  in 
PR.  Box  739,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

SOUTHEAST  ASIAN  Corresi>ondent. 
Veteran  of  Army  information  sh(q>  in 
Vietnam  wishes  to  return  for  some 
straight  reporting.  Currently  editing 
magazine  and  bi-weekly  news  service 
for  conservative  group.  Photo,  broJid- 
cast  capabilities.  25,  J-Grad  (Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  Kappa  Tau  Alpha).  Box  736, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR/PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Former  editor  of  si>ecial  interest  mag¬ 
azine  with  1,500,000  circulation  can 
increase  your  cinulation,  advertising 
sales  and  will  better  the  overall  look 
of  your  publication.  Box  724,  Eiiitor 
&  Publisher. 


JILL-OF-ALL-BEATS.  24.  seeks  re¬ 
porting  job  on  daily  which  neetls  gal 
who  likes  writing  features,  hard  news, 
even  sports.  Experience.  Degrees.  Pre¬ 
fers  start  in  fall.  Box  734,  Elitor  & 
Pul>lisher. 

SMALLER  PAPERS:  Metro  copy  edi¬ 
tor  wants  to  (|uit  big  city,  seeks  e<li- 
torial  writing  or  wire  e<litor  job.  Zone 
2  or  1.  Box  731.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER  Interested  in  posi¬ 
tion  with  paper  in  25,000  to  100,000 
circulation.  Can  do  all  operations  in 
siK>rts  department  if  require^!,  but  pre¬ 
fer  w'riting.  Strong  on  local  coverage. 
Experienced,  knowledgeable  and  dedi¬ 
cated.  Box  752,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  /  WRITER  Reporter 
PR/Music  Critic/Secretary.  Bright, 
eager  woman,  26,  with  6  years  experi¬ 
ence  top  magazine,  television,  news, 
advertising  can  relocate  U.S.,  Europe, 
Latin  America.  Box  738,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  reporter, 
some  copy  desk  work,  prefer  Florida 
cr  North  Carolina.  Box  755,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR-WRITER-COLUMNIST 
Seasoned  pro,  camera-handy,  from  re¬ 
porting.  columnist,  features.  <lesk 
managing  editor.  Magazine,  radio,  and 
teaching  background,  too.  Hard  worker, 
will  relocate.  Excellent  references,  ex¬ 
amples.  Age.  47;  good  health.  Box  760, 
B^litor  &  Publisher. 


E'XPERIENCED.  AGGRESSIVE.  re- 
|)orter.  28.  set^ks  imme<liate  iK>sition 
with  daily.  Have  degree  i>lus  graduate 
work.  News  and  si)orts  background 
with  Newark  News.  Zones  1  or  2.  Re¬ 
sume.  samples  available.  Box  705,  E<li- 
t  r  &  Publisher. 


MICHIGAN  STATE  J-grad  seeks  job 
as  reporter.  Female.  E\|>erience  on  a 
do-everything-weekly.  Write  Box  764, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR,  young  but  seasone<l, 
wants  return  to  newspapering  from 
wire  service  e<liting.  12  years  experi¬ 
ence,  8  on  desk.  Seeks  PM  s|>ot.  Zones 
3,  4,  6,  8.  Box  762,  EJditor  &  Publisher. 


DESKMAN,  31  :  went  off  on  wrong 
track;  a  bit  rusty  but  still  eager;  fair 
backgrouml.  nothing  major;  would  like 
crack  at  career  sjwt.  Anywhere.  Sam 
Bianco.  173  W.  88th.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10024. 


COUGH !  WHEEZE!  New  England 
publishers!  Oi>en  your  hearts  to  tal¬ 
ented  pro  who  wants  to  trade  smog 
and  earthquakes  for  an  occasional 
IK>wer  failure.  Seek  eilitor  or  top  re- 
|K)rting  slot.  15  years  all-around  ex- 
l>erience-  makeup.  e<liting,  reporting, 
photography.  E'amily  man  looking  for 
))ermanent  sjK)t.  Will  relocate  at  my 
exiK^nse.  Phone  (213)  662-7355,  or 

write  Box  765,  E«litor  &  Publisher, 


SPORTS  WRITER-EDITOR  with  12 
years  exi>erience.  metro  and  suburban. 
Zone  9,  outstanding  references.  Back- 
grouml  also  includes  house  organs  and 
public  relations.  Box  768,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

YOUNG  CJENEKAL  REPORTER,  now 
on  small  <laily,  set^ks  position  on  mid¬ 
dle-size  or  large  daily.  G(kkI  sports 
kackground.  Journalism  graduate,  vet¬ 
eran,  willing  worker.  $6,009  sought. 
VV'rite  Box  771,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPG’RTSVVRITER.  22,  BS  in  com¬ 
munications,  lcK)king  for  position  with 
daily  pa|>er  in  any  area.  Experienced 
in  covering  all  tyi)es  of  sports.  For 
resume  contact  Phil  Chanlis.  84  Hop¬ 
kins  Rd.,  Ellington,  Conn.  06029.  Ph : 
(203)  875-6494. 


NEWSMAN,  23,  currently  managing 
editor  of  prize-winning  weekly,  desires 
editorial  job  with  small  daily.  Now 
living  in  Michigan,  but  willing  to  re- 
bxate.  Single.  J-school  degree.  Prefer 
Zones  2.  3  or  5.  Box  772.  Etlitor  & 
Publisher. 

LOCAL  COVERAGE  a  specialty.  Free 
me  from  state  government,  return  me 
to  a  we<‘kly  editorship.  Box  761,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

FORMER  COLLEGE  WRITING  in¬ 
structor  seeks  any  writing/reimrting 
l>csiticn.  Interests  from  arts  to  social 
sciences.  Box  759.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NORTH  CAROLINA:  16  years  ex- 
|x»rience  all  phases.  Position  as  city, 
wire  or  cojjy  e<litor  desired.  Small  <laily. 
but  will  cons:<ler  all  offers,  even  s|H)rts. 
Family  man.  33.  now  avada>*fe.  Call 
Moody  Hamrick.  Jr.  (919)  476-7384. 

YOUNG  SPORTSWRITER.  5  years  ex¬ 
perience.  seeks  job  in  Zone  9  or  4. 
Also  interested  in  non-s]>orts  work. 
Box  781.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOP  WRITER,  columnist,  considering 
moving  not  necessarily  to  another 
major  daily.  Clips,  background  upon 
request.  Box  766,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CURIOUS.  DRIVING.  June  J-Grad. 
Also  BA  English,  teaching  experience. 
Ye^r  on  w<*ek!v.  Pome»*ant7,  343  All»"rt, 
E.  Lansing,  Mich.  48823.  (517)  351-3820- 

UNIVERSITY  OF  KENTUCKY  1972 
J-grad  seeks  i^osition  as  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter,  2  years  experience 
college  daily,  reporting.  e<liting,  some 
photography.  Special  interests:  legal 
affairs,  religion.  Resume,  references  on 
re<iuest.  Box  667,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED.  DEDICATED  young 
newsman  seeks  challenging  position 
Midwest  daily.  Box  786,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPORTER.  27,  Zone  2  metro,  seeks 
eilltorial  and  feature  writing  T>osition. 
Liberal  with  conservative  streak.  Wide 
experience  in  and  out  of  journalism. 
Prefer  Zones  1.  3,  4,  8,  9.  Box  700, 
Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


FREE  LANCE 

WRITER/ EDITOR  Fully  experienced 
generalist.  Magazines,  newsletters,  col¬ 
umns,  departments.  Versatile,  diversi- 
fie<l.  You  name  it,  I  can  do  it.  Seeks 
assignments  in  Metrop:)litan  New 
York.  Box  670,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

NBWPORT-BERMUDA  YACHT  RACE 
Husband-wife  team,  veterans  of  cov¬ 
ering,  iloing  so  this  year,  want  addi¬ 
tional  assignments.  Bowers,  399  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20004. 

CONNECTICUT  JOURNALIST  Speak 
Spanish.  German,  science,  ch;inge.  De¬ 
sire  challenging  assignments.  B(*x  744, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTOJOURNALIST  —  .10  years  ex- 
IK*ricnce,  desires  challenging  position.. 
Anywhere,  any  hours.  Box  713,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  with  J-degree  and 
some  experience.  Can  handle  spot 
news,  sports,  features.  .Also  darkroom 
work  anil  some  reporting,  if  necessary. 
For  resume  and  photo  clippings  %vrite 
Box  697,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  PHOTOGRAPHER  all 
phases  including  color  separations. 
Prefer  North  Carolina  or  Florida.  Box 
756.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TALENTED  PHOTOGRAPHER.  25, 
BA  anil  news  exi>erience.  seeks  |K)si- 
tion  anywhere.  For  resume  write  X195, 
Amherst,  Mass.  01002. 

PHOTOGRAPHER:  23.  graduating  in 
June  with  AB  and  3  years  experience 
on  2  major  university  dailies.  sei*ks 
I>osition  on  a  newspaper,  daily  pre- 
ferreil.  Any  zone.  Michael  Mally,  P.O'. 
Box  5965,  Berkeley,  Calif.  94705. 


PRODVCTlOy 

COLD  TYPK  PRODUrnON  Maniider. 
Knows  Justus.  MT  SC,  Photo-()*i>.  Ex¬ 
pert  pasteup,  ads.  papers.  Box  72'<, 
Editor  &  Puiilisher. 

SUPERINTENDENT.  Proiiuction  Man¬ 
ager,  cost  conscious.  Conversions,  hot 
and  cold  type.  Top  references.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Box  746,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

JAPANESEJ-BORN  J-stii<lent.  2S, 
graduating  in  summer  with  MA  degree, 
seeks  PR  slot  with  practitioner  or 
firm  having  interest  in  Asia.  6  years 
ex|>erience  on  lending  Tokyo  daily. 
Box  672,  Editor  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By 


Robert  U.  Brown 


Canadian  Press  to  shift 
quarters;  changes  set 


Corporate  profits 

The  word  is  out  that  corporate  profits 
are  too  high,  going  higher,  and  they  ought 
to  be  rolled  hack.  People  are  believing  it. 

Presidential  candidate  Humphrey  says 
it’s  time  to  have  tough  controls  that  come 
down  hard  on  profits,  profit  margins,  and 
prices.  Presidential  candidate  McGovern 
recommends  closing  alleged  tax  loopholes, 
redistribution  of  wealth,  an  increase  in 
corporate  taxes.  The  Wage-Price  Board 
adds  fuel  to  the  fire  with  the  declaration 
that  corporations  with  profits  exceeding 
the  guideline  recommendations  will  be 
forced  to  reduce  prices. 

Editors  should  have  the  facts  even  if  it 
may  be  too  late  to  alter  the  misconceptions 
held  by  their  readers. 

John  O’Riley  repoi-ted  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  May  8  that  since  1966  dis¬ 
posable  personal  income  in  the  U.S.  has 
gone  up  50''r  to  an  estimated  $765  billion  in 
1972,  based  on  a  preliminary  survey  by 
the  Journal  for  this  year,  while  cori)orate 
profits  in  the  period  increased  only  0.4%  to 
$50.1  billion.  He  adds  that  profits  are 
about  $9  billion  more  than  they  were  dur¬ 
ing  the  1970  low  but  they  are  just  about 
where  they  were  five  years  ago. 

Disposable  personal  income  is  currently 
15  times  as  large  as  a  corporate  income. 

Avcirage  profits  computed 

As  for  those  “fat”  profit  margins:  The 
yardstick  is  that  prepared  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  reflecting  average 
profits  (after  taxes)  per  dollar  of  sales 
for  all  manufactuiing  corporations.  Here 
it  is  in  cents  of  profit  per  dollar  of  sales, 
as  reported  by  O’Riley: 


Year 

1st  Q 

2ndQ 

3rd  Q 

4th  Q 

1965 

5.6 

5.5 

5.6 

5.6 

1966 

5.8 

5.7 

5.6 

5.4 

1967 

5.0 

5.0 

4.9 

5.1 

1968 

5.1 

5.0 

5.1 

5.1 

1969 

5.0 

4.9 

4.8 

4.5 

1970 

4.1 

4.2 

4.0 

3.6 

1971 

4.0 

4.3 

4.2 

4.0 

O’Riley  adds:  “The  figures  of  the  mid- 
1960s  were  not  a  record  high.  Two  de¬ 
cades  ago,  in  1950,  the  average  was  6.4 
cents. 

“The  recession  just  behind  us  began 
officially  in  December  of  1%9.  But  it  will 
be  noted  that  profit  margins  started 
shrinking  some  three  years  earlier  in  1966 
— that  they  kept  on  shrinking  and  that  by 
the  last  quarter  of  1970  they  had 
shriveled  some  38%  to  3.6  cents  on  the 
dollar.  At  no  time  in  all  the  years  since 
this  record  has  been  kept,  starting  with 
1947,  have  they  ever  been  thinner.  Their 
slight  improvement  in  1971  still  left  them 
at  year-end  about  31%  thinner  than  in  ear¬ 
ly  1966.” 

On  top  of  this,  O’Riley  reports  the  level 
of  wholesale  prices  of  finished  manufac¬ 
tured  products  (not  the  consumer  price 
index  “blown  high  by  real  estate  taxes, 
hospital  fees,  plumber  fees,  TV  repair 
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Canadian  Press  is  planning  a  number 
of  major  communications  and  editorial 
changes  to  coincide  with  its  move  to  a  new 
headquarters  location  in  July. 

The  new  location  for  Canada’s  news¬ 
gathering  cooperative  will  be  at  36  King 
St.  E.  on  three  floors  of  an  eight-story 
building  erected  in  1962  by  IBM  as  a 
computer  center  but  now  owned  by  Excel¬ 
sior  Life  Insurance  Co.  The  four  block 
move  is  tenatively  scheduled  for  the  week¬ 
end  of  July  22-23. 

CP  Plans  a  number  of  major  communi¬ 
cations  and  editorial  changes  at  the  time 
of  the  move  or  shortly  after.  Multiplex 
equipment  will  be  installed  at  Montreal, 
Ottawa,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  London  and 
Windsor  to  replace  5,01)0  miles  of  individ¬ 
ually  leased  wires  with  a  500-mile  voice- 
quality  circuit.  CP  terminal  equipment 
will  split  this  circuit  into  more  than  20 
teletype  channels. 

Wirephoto  operation  will  be  simplified 
by  installation  of  new  switching  equip¬ 
ment  and  solid-state  cassette  recorders. 

Early  in  1973,  CP’s  main  foreign-news 
operation  will  be  moved  to  Toronto  from 
New  York.  AP  and  Reuters  circuits,  the 
basis  of  CP’s  foreign  report,  will  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  Toronto. 

Liaison  with  these  agencies  and  cover¬ 
age  of  the  United  Nations  will  be 
maintained  by  a  three-man  staff  at  New 
York  in  place  of  the  present  editorial 
staff  of  nine. 

• 

Secret  witness  plan 
formed  in  Richmond 


fees  and  other  high-flying  service 
charges”)  has  risen  21%  since  1965  while 
average  hourly  wages  have  gone  up  42%. 

The  author  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
article  continues:  “The  talk  of  big  profits 
and  fat  profit  margins  will  keep  coming 
from  the  political  platforms,  no  doubt. 
And  millions  of  voters,  who  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  carry  evidence  to  the  contrary 
in  their  heads,  will  no  douht  take  it  as 
gospel. 

“But,  if  informed,  some  may  begin  to 
wonder.  Some  may  begin  to  ask,  too,  if 
maybe  the  great  profit  squeeze  didn’t  have 
something  to  do  with  all  the  layoffs  of  the 
recent  past — and  with  the  employer  reluc¬ 
tance  even  now  to  put  a  new  man  on  the 
payroll  unless  forced  to  it. 

“Some  voters  interested  in  hanging  on 
to  their  jobs  or  getting  new  ones  (nearly 
everybody)  may  begin  to  wonder  if  a 
healthy  profit  margin  is  really  a  ‘bad’ 
thing — or  mayhe  a  ‘good’  thing.” 

• 

Deadline  Club  gives 
$500  awards  to  seven 

The  Deadline  Club,  New  York  profes¬ 
sional  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
presented  its  1971  journalism  awards  at  a 
dinner  meeting  May  10  in  the  Americana 
Hotel. 

Recipients  of  $500  prizes  were: 

Richard  Oliver,  New  York  News,  the 
James  Wright  Brown  E&P  Piize  for  a 
public  service  series  on  pensions; 

Henry  Tanner,  Neiv  York  Times, 
United  Nations  coverage; 

Mel  Finkelstein,  New  York  News,  pho¬ 
tography  ; 

Carol  J.  Loomis,  Fortune,  financial  news 
writing; 

Dr.  Joyce  Brothers,  WMCA,  radio 
news; 

Gene  Bylinsky,  Fortune,  science  writ¬ 
ing; 

Geraldo  Rivera,  WABC-tv,  television 
news. 


The  Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader  has 
established  a  $50,003  fund  to  reward  citi¬ 
zens  providing  information  leading  to  ar¬ 
rests  and  convictions  in  difficult-to-solve 
crimes.  The  “Secret  Witness”  program  is 
patterned  after  those  in  Detroit  and  New 
Orleans. 

Alan  S.  Donnahoe,  president  of  Rich¬ 
mond  Newspapers,  said  informants  will 
remain  anonymous  with  the  newspaper 
acting  as  middle-man  and  police  never 
knowing  the  identity  of  tipsters.  Rewards 
ranging  from  $1,000  to  $5,000  will  be 
paid. 


the  meijia  brokers 


INC. 


Brokers  of  Newspaper,  Radio,  CATV  &  TV  Properties 

Washington,  D.C.:  1100  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W.  20036  (202)  393-3456 
Chicago:  1 429  Tribune  Tower,  6061 1  (31 2)  337-2754  ^ 

Dallas:  1511  Bryan  Street,  75201  (214)  748-0345 
San  Francisco:  111  Sutter  Street,  94104  (415)  392-5671 
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Does  it! 


All  CompStars; 

Have  Easy  -to-operate  control  panels. 

Each  function  switch  or  control  button  is  placed 
in  the  most  logical  sequence,  affording  ease  of 
operation  for  anyone. 

CompStar  191  offers  more  functions  on  its  control 
panel  than  any  other  machine  in  its  price  range. 
PLUS  tape  command  override  of  all  manual 
settings. 

Are  Easy  to  learn. 

No  complicated  electronic  terminology.  Each 
function  is  clearly  marked  and  identified  in 
language  anyone  can  understand. 

Are  Easy  to  load. 

All  CompStar  phototypesetters  accept  standard 
6-level  perforated  tape  from  either  in-plant  or 
wire  service.  Up-front  loading  —  simply  lift  the 
load  door,  slip  the  tape  in  STAR’S  unique  200- 
character-per-second  reader  and  push  the  start 
button. 

Make  it  Easy  to  be  versatile. 

From  the  sophisticated  CompStar  191  to  the 
twin  lens  CompStar  190-DL,  you  can  set  a  wide 
variety  of  printing  jobs  at  speeds  up  to  150  lines 
per  minute.  You  can  set  faster  with  CompStar. 


Newspapers 
Annual  reports 
Bulletins 
Books 

Technical  manuals 
Magazines,  etc. 

If  you’re  looking  for  quality  and  high  speed 
phototypesetting  . . .  CompStar  makes  the 
job  EASY. 


SEE  US  AT  ANPA  IN  JUNE  AT 
BOOTH  439  ...  we  can  show  you  how  EASY 
it  is  with  COMPSTAR. 


STAR 


PARTS  COMPANY 


SOUTH  HACKENSACK,  N.  J.  07606  •  A  Datascan  COMPANY 

CHICAGO  *  DENVER  *  LOS  ANGELES  *  MONTREAL 


A 

frisky 
8  year  old 


MID-SOUTH  Sunday  Magazine  is  eight  years  old  and  still  growing— in 
advertiser  acceptance,  reader  appeal  and  circulation.  It  is  up  100  pages  so 
far  in  1972  over  1971. 

Retailers  appreciate  the  way  Mid-South  moves  merchandise.  The 
unique  combination  of  magazine  slickness  and  newspaper  pulling  power  make 
the  difference. 

No  wonder  readers  rate  Mid-South  among  the  best-read  features  of 
The  Commercial  Appeal.  It  covers  the  people,  places  and  activities  of  the 
Memphis  area  with  a  local  touch. 

Net  paid  Sunday  circulation  is  283,513*— an  all-time  high. 

Mid-South  is  the  magazine  that  arrives  on  Sunday— the  day  most 
people  relax,  read  and  make  buying  decisions— and  is  usually  kept  the  entire 
week.  Put  Mid-South  to  work  for  you.  It  will  deliver  your  sales  message  to 
Memphis  and  the  Mid-South,  the  23rd  largest  individual  Sunday  newspaper 
market  in  the  United  States.^ 

•ABC  Publisher’s  Statement  3-31-72 
tSRDS  1971-1972 
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